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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared for the Committee on Education and 
Labor in response to a request from the chairman, the Honorable 
Graham A. Barden. The study deals with the general problem of 
making adequate provision for public education in the United States, 
and with a number of specific educational proposals pending in the 
84th Congress. 

An analytic summary constitutes the introduction to the report. 
The first chapter discusses various aspects of the broad question of 
public policy. Chapters II to VI, inclusive, analyze the principally 
treated issues, setting forth in each case a condensed statement of the 
nature of the question, its historical background, developments during 
the 83d Congress, and considerations basic to a legislative decision in 
each instance. The final chapter gives some information on several 
educational matters of congressional concern which are not dealt 
with fully in this report. 

The study was made and the report prepared by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, principal specialist in education on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service. Merwin C. Phelps, bibliographer on the staff of 
the Service, served as assistant in research. Appreciation is expressed 
to persons outside the Service who contributed source material and 
constructive comment. 

Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service. 
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ANALYTIC SUMMARY 


In a country having such great economic resources as those of the 
United States, the problem of making adequate provisions for public 
education is mainly one of public policy. ‘The problem involves con- 
sideration of a number of factors. This report deals with some of 
them, along with particular issues pending in Congress. 

It was foreseen by the founders of our Nation, and it is far more 
evident today, that the maintenance of our way of life depends upon 
the resourcefulness and sound judgment of the people developed 
through education. This is a concern of our local, State and Federal 
Governments. There is no thoroughly established policy governing 
what the several levels of government should or should not do in this 
field. 

This is a time of popular reappraisal of public policies in education. 
By its action or inaction on pending issues the Congress will inescap- 
ably establish or influence formation of major policies affecting 
education. 

It is apparent that, barring catastrophe, the national economy will 
become increasingly able to support improvements in education. 
Traditionally most of the support for public elementary and secondary 
education has been derived from State and local sources of revenue. 
The Federal contribution to current expenditure varies among the 
States from about 1 to 15 percent. The current disagreement over 
the concept of Federal aid points to the more important controversy 
over what sources should be used for the additional revenue needed 
to support public education. 

A number of specific educational issues have already been raised in 
the 84th Congress by the introduction of particular bills. Com- 
mittees are presently considering some of them. 


FrepEeRAL Arp FoR ScHooL CONSTRUCTION 


The question of Federal aid for school construction has both long- 
term and emergency aspects. 

In the background of the issue there are: (1) early Federal land and 
monetary grants for education, which gave impetus to school con- 
struction; (2) nationwide aid to school construction during the period 
of the 1930’s; and (3) a limited current program of aid to the provision 
of school facilities in certain federally affected localities. 

Over 50 school-construction bills were introduced in the 83d 
Congress.’ The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported out a bill, but the House Committee on Education and 
Labor did not. In August 1954 a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor favorably reported a bill to the full 
committee. In October 1954 the special subcommittee held hearings 
and afterward recommended legislative action, but no particular bill. 

Many considerations regarding the issue of Federal aid to school 
construction are pointed out in chapter II of this report. The 
following are especially important: (1) Factual information has been 
amassed showing grave needs for school facilities in all the States; 
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(2) studies have shown there are great differences among the States 
in their abilities and efforts to support schools without reaching their 
taxable capacities; (3) President Eisenhower has recommended a 
4-point aid program; (4) several types of aid-distribution formulas 
that have been included in bills are explained in this report. 


PRoMoOTION oF Pusiic LipRARY SERVICES 


At least 25 bills pending in Congress propose that the Federal 
Government promote public library services in localities where such 
services are at present inadequate or nonexistent. For this purpose 
the bills propose a Federal appropriation of $7.5 million a year over 
a 5-year period of stimulation to State and local action. 

According to published estimates about 27 million citizens of the 
United States do not have access to a local public library, and about 
53 million others have available only meager library services. The 
majority of these citizens live in rural areas. 

The pending bills propose an allotment of Federal funds to the States 
on a basis described in detail in chapter III of this report. The bills 
outline a Federal-State cooperative program. The United States 
Commissioner of Education would administer it at the Federal level. 

Congress has taken some action on several of the proposals of this 
nature which have been introduced over a period of many years 
No such action was taken, however, during the 83d Congress. 

The issue has not been highly controv ersial. Most of the testimony 
given in hearings has been favorable to the proposition. A summary 
of the arguments pro and con appears in chapter III of this report. 


Tue “Ort FoR Epucation”’ PRoposaL 


As expressed in pending bills, the ‘“‘oil for education” proposal is 
that revenue from oil and other resources of the federally owned outer 
Continental Shelf of the United States be used for the support of edu- 
‘vation. Precedents for such usage have been set by the early Federal 
land grants for the support of education in the States, and by the 
Morrill Act of 1862, which led to the establishment of our land-grant 
colleges. 

A bill introduced in 1949 by Representative (now Senator) Francis 
Case and Senator William Langer has been referred to as a “fore- 
runner” of the present proposal, which is frequently associated with 
the name of Senator Lister. Hill. 

Existing legislation establishes the jurisdiction of the United States 
over the outer Continental Shelf (beyond State boundaries) and 
provides for utilization of its resources. Basically the issue is a 
simple question of whether the Nation should devote to education 
the revenue it receives from the oil-rich outer Continental Shelf lands. 
Major considerations in the issue and arguments favorable and un- 
favorable to the proposal are summarized in chapter IV of this report. 


EpvucATIONAL VIEW oF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


For a period of over 15 years the question of universal military 
training has been many-sided and at times confused. As explained 
in chapter V of this report, the issue has important educational as- 
pects. The ultimate purpose is preparation for national defense, 
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or more specifically and currently, training of Reserve forces adequate 
for the national defense. 

Historically the various UMT proposals have been associated with 
other educational or training proposals or provisions. 

There has been an evolution of terms used to describe the pro- 
posals. At this time ‘national security training’”’ or ‘‘Reserve forces 
training and service’’ ideas advanced by the President, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Security Training Commission, the 
American Legion, and Members of Congress (in pending bills) are 
not in full agreement. The issue continues complicated and contro- 
versial. 

One of the most profound effects of universal military training 
would be upon education. Some of the possible effects are reviewed 
in chapter V of this report, along with basic educational ideas which 
have been advanced as substitute proposals. 

Perhaps the most important question from the educational view- 
point is that of the extent to which a Federal agency would have 
opportunity for indoctrination of the Nation’s youth and for influence 
over education through the operation of a universal training program. 


MODIFICATION OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A program of Federal-State cooperation in vocational education 
below college grade has been in operation since the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 provided Federal funds for this purpose. 

Proposals have been recently advanced that the Congress modify 
this program by (1) appropriating for the first time the full amount 
of additional appropriations authorized by the George-Barden Act of 
1946, and (2) adding provision for practical-nurse training. 

The administration-sponsored bill introduced in the 83d Congress 
proposing to replace the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts with 
new legislation may be reintroduc ed in the 84th “Congress. Chapter 
VI of this re port summarizes arguments favorable and unfavorable to 
this proposal. 

In 1954 the Congress increased the appropriation for the existing 
program by the amount of $5 million above the appropriation for the 
previous year. Some Members regarded this action as a steppingstone 
to the full appropriation of $29,300,000 authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. 

Several bills containing provisions for federally aided practical- 
nurse training have been introduced in the 84th Congress. 


OTHER EpucaAaTIONAL MATTERS OF CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN 


Some other issues of concera to the 84th Congress, which this report 
does not fully analyze but deals with to some extent, are the following: 
The question of putting into effect the Supreme Court decision 

of 1954 respecting racial segregation in public schools. 

2. The question of Federal provision of financial aid to students in 
higher education—proposed in various pending bills. 

3. The forthcoming question of putting into effect recommenda- 
tions which will emanate from the White House Conference on 
Education. 

4. The question of establishment of a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for Federal employees—proposed in pending bills. 
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CHAPTER I. THE GENERAL PROBLEM AND SPECIFIC ISSUES 


The problem of making suitable and adequate provisions for 
public education in the United States is not mainly a problem of 
economic resources. It is primarily a question of public policy. 

The United States undoubtedly has sufficient resources to support 
reasonably good educational opportunities for all its citizens, both 
children and adults. An effort to provide such opportunities 
principally through State and local financing has been continuous in 
this country for about a hundred years. However, it is apparent that 
this effort has not been wholly successful; and there is a current 
controversy over whether traditional sources of support should con- 
tinue to be relied upon, or other sources should be utilized. Partic- 
ularly there is a question as to whether the Federal Government 
should contribute more to the support of education, and if so, whether 
the contribution should be made in one or another or several of the 
various proposed forms. 

The question involves consideration of such matters as: the 
relationship of education to government in this country; the respective 
roles of the Federal, State, and local governments in education; the 
basis for congressional concern with the problem; reappraisal of public 
policies in this field; the relationship of educational expenditure to 
gross national product; current methods of financing education; 
the controversy over “Federal aid,’’ and many other factors. Some 
of these matters will be briefly considered here, along with specific 
educational issues pending in the 84th Congress. 


A. Epucation AND Our Form or GOVERNMENT 


In ancient times such great thinkers as Plato and Aristotle recog- 
nized the need for establishment of a system of education to support 
the kind of political and social order sought. From colonial times in 
America, down to the present, many of our national leaders have em- 
phasized the importance of education to the maintenance of our form 
of government. It may be of interest to consider statements made 
by several of our Presidents concerning this matter. 

In his Farewell Address, George Washington admonished the Nation 
to— 


Promote then as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


Thomas Jefferson pointed out that— 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be. 


Abraham Lincoln said that— 


I view it [education] as the most important subject we as a people can be 
engaged in. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt expressed the opinion that— 


Education must light the path to social change. The social and economic prob- 
lems confronting us are growing in complexity. The more complicated and diffi- 
cult these problems become, the more essential it is to provide broad and complete 
education; the kind that will equip us as a Nation to decide these problems for 
the; best interests of all concerned. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has drawn attention to the fact 
that— 

Because our schools help shape the mind and character of our youth, the strength 
or weakness of our educational system today will go far to determine the strength 
or weakness of our national wisdom and our national morality tomorrow. 

Today as never before the philosophy of individual liberty under 
government by the whole people is challenged by the philosophy of 
suppression of individual rights under totalitarian government. More 
than ever before the maintenance of our traditional form of govern- 
ment in the United States depends upon the resourcefulness and sound 
judgment of the people developed through education. 

Concerning maintenance of the “moving equilibrium of a complex 
democratic society”? the Educational Policies Commission published a 
statement early in 1955, reading in part as follows: 

Life in the United States has grown increasingly complex during the last century, 
and there is every indication that the complexities will multiply even further. 
To keep society moving forward and operating efficiently, American citizens must 
learn many things: They must have at hand a wide range of factual information; 
they must be familiar with the unwritten laws and mores of American behavior; 
they must master a variety of skills essential to that behavior. Know-how in 
20th century America is not confined to engineers and scientists; there is a know- 
how of ordinary living in our complex society which must be learned by the whole 
population.! 

In order to face the future with assurance America must make 
provisions for education adequate to assure continuation of the 
American way of life. 


B. FEepERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS IN EDUCATION 


The subject of Federal, State, and local relationships in education has 
been treated in detail in other studies made for congressional com- 
mittees by the author of the present report. ‘The subject therefore 
will not be dwelt upon here. In considering the issues dealt with in 
this study, however, it is important to recall that throughout the 
history of the United States the administration and financing of educa- 
tion have involved governmental concern at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. The most significant change in provisions for public 
education in this country through the years has been the gradual 
assumption by the States of educational responsibilities at first exer- 
cised by localities, particularly those respecting financial support for 
the public schools. The Federal Government has from the beginning 
operated educational programs of its own, and has from time to time 
provided various forms of financial aid and other promotion for educa- 
tion in the States. 

The subject of Federal-State-local relationships in education will be 
dealt with in the forthcoming report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 


1 Educational Policies Commission. Public Education and the Future of America, Washington, D. O. 
National Education Association, 1954. P. 7. 
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In the consideration of educational issues pending in the 84th Con- 
gress, it is also important to bear in mind that the Federal Government 
has no established policy governing what it should or should not 
do in this field. Precedents for certain forms of activity, such as 
cooperation with the States in a program of vocational education, have 
been established by a series of acts which constitute a segment of 
public policy. A few acts have contained specific statements of policy. 
A notable example is Public Law 815, 81st Congress, which spells out a 
policy of Federal assistance for the construction of school buildings in 
certain types of federally affected localities. 


C. REAPPRAISAL OF POLICIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The problem of financing public education is markedly affected by 
the times. This is a period of popular reappraisal of policies in public 
education in the United States. The current reappraisal movement 
is extending into all aspects of public education, with present emphasis 
upon methods of financing public-school construction. 

The reappraisal of education in general has been stimulated by the 
economic transformation which has occurred as a result of revolu- 
tionary developments in science and technology. The reappraisal of 
education and of our methods of financing it is an integral part of a 
broad reappraisal of our way of life. 

In the past, periods of controversy concerning education have been 
periods of development of public policies in this field. Roughly 
between 1890 and 1920 the people agreed upon assigning the public 
schools new responsibilities and duties. These now embrace the 
preparation of all the Nation’s youth for vocational and cultural 
pursuits and for good citizenship. 

It is hoped that the current period of controversy concerning 
education in the United States will bring about identification and 
elimination of inadequacies in our educational system, and its adjust- 
ment to the needs of the times. 


D. Tue Basis ror CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN 


Because it is the national legislature, a representative body, the 
Congress is inevitably and deeply involved in the current nationwide 
controversy over public policies in education. It is necessarily con- 
cerned especially with considerations of the role of the Federal 
Government in education, and with specific proposals for legislative 
action at the national level of Government. 

By its action or inaction on pending issues the Congress will inescap- 
ably establish or greatly influence the establishment of some of the 
major public policies in education for the years ahead. Decision on 
specific educational issues pending in the 84th Congress will have 
immeasurably important effects on the future of America. 


E. Gross Natronat Propuct AND EpucaTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


On the basis of studies made by the Bureau of the Census and other 
agencies it is expected that the population of the United States will 
grow from about 165 million in 1955 to about 190 million in 1965—an 
increase of about one-sixth of the present total. During this time, 
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however, it is expected that the school-age population (ages 5 to 17) 
will increase from about 37 million to over 48 million—an increase of 
about one-third of the present total. 

Many changes in the age composition of the population are antici- 
pated. These will markedly affect the value of national production 
of goods and services and the need for educational expenditures. A 
1953 study by the Econometric Institute, Inc., forecast that by 1963 
a larger percentage of the population will be in the young and old-age 
groups, leaving a lower percentage of the people in the age groups 
between 18 and 64 years—roughly the working group. 

These data appear to indicate that the working population will be 
bearing a much greater financial burden for educating the Nation’s 
youth in 1965. However, there are other important factors affecting 
the prospect. It is expected that in 1965 the working day will be 
shorter, but the productivity of American workers will be much 
greater, due to advancements in technology and vocational education, 
improvements in health of the workers, et cetera. 

The Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress 
on January 20, 1955, contains the following statement: 

An arithmetical calculation, based on a number of technical assumptions, the 
most important being that the annual gains in productivity that we have in 
recent times will occur in the future, shows that our country can within a decade 
increase its production from a current annual level of about $360 billion to $500 
billion or more, with the figures expressed in dollars of the same buying power.? 


Taking into account all major contributing factors, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has estimated that by 

1965 the percentage of gross national product needed for the support 
of improved standards of public education will have increased only 
slightly above what it is now. An estimated increase from about 2.4 
percent in 1954 to between 2.6 and 3.6 percent in 1965 is forecast. If 
such be the case, the cost of supporting public education will still be 
only a very small percentage of the gross national product in 1965. 
It appears that barring major disaster the national economy will be 
able to support great improvements in public education in the years 
ahead.* 


F. Current FINANCING oF Pusiic EpucaTION 


Revenue for the support of public elementary and secondary educa- 


tion is derived from local, State, and Federal taxes. Most of the 
money comes from local and State sources. For the school year 
1951-52 (the latest year for which the United States Office of 
Education has published data) about 96.5 percent of the current ex- 
penditure came from these sources. By States, the percentage de- 


ed from local and State sources ranged from 85.6 in Wyoming to 


98.9 in Michigan. In every State the Federal contribution was small 
in relation to the total expenditure.* 

The systems of public school finance vary markedly among the 
States. Some of the State governments have assumed the major 
responsibility for a public education, rather than leaving 
that responsibility to the local school districts. Delaware provides 


nearly 90 percent of the school funds from State sources. On the 


284th Cong., Ist sess. House Document No. 31, p. 4. 

? National Citizens Commission for the Public ‘Schools, Financing Public Education in the Years Ahead, 
New York, the Commission, 1954, pp. 1-5 and technical appendix. 

‘U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 420, December 1954, p. 3. 
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other hand, Nebraska provides less than 5 percent of the total from 
State sources of revenue. Generally within the last 30 years the 
State governments have assumed more and more of the burden of 
school support. 

The local revenue is raised mainly from taxes on real estate. Some 
counties and municipalities use other sources. These are generally 
reserved, however, to the State and Federal Governments. 

Revenue from the general property tax is generally used by localities 
to support not only schools but also all other local public services, 
Total State funds for schools consist principally of appropriations 
from general funds (about 80.3 percent), earmarked taxes (about 18.2 

ercent), and permanent school funds derived principally from Federal 
oon grants (about 1.5 percent). 

In contrast to locally collected taxes on real property, many of the 
State taxes, such as those on incomes, gasoline and alcoholic beverages, 
rather quickly reflect changes in economic conditions.® 

Under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts the Federal 
Government cooperates with the States in financing vocational 
education of less than college grade. The Federal Government 
provides aid for both the construction and operation of schools in 
certain federally affected localities, under Public Laws 815 and 874 
of the 8lst Congress, as amended. Under the National School 
Lunch Act the Department of Agriculture provides assistance in the 
provision of school lunches in both public and private schools. Under 
the surplus property utilization program Federal surplus property is 
donated to educational and health institutions. The States in which 
national forests and grazing and mineral lands are located receive a 
part of the revenue derived from them, for use for roads and schools. 

The United States Office of Education has reported that Federal 
funds allotted to the States and Territories for education at all levels, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, for the fiscal year 1952-53, 
amounted to about $1.4 billion. This total is based upon a broad 
interpretation of education, including funds for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and public health service training, the value of surplus property 
transferred to educational institutions, support of land-grant colleges, 
vocational education below college grade, construction, maintenance 
and operation of schools in federally affected areas, agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension service, cash and commodity distribution 
for school lunches, education and vocational rehabilitation training 
of veterans, et cetera. Comment concerning some of these programs 
in relation to the concept of ‘‘Federal aid to education”’ appears later 
in this chapter. 

The Special Subcommittee To Investigate Federal Activities in 
Education, appointed pursuant to House Resolution 115, 83d Con- 

gress, has reported that in the fiscal year 1955 the total expenditure 
or the Federal Government’s own educational programs, and its 
programs of aid to the States for education, under a broad definition 
of the term “‘education,’’ amounted to about $2.1 billion. Only about 


11 percent of this expenditure was channeled through the United 
States Office of Education.’ 


5 National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, How We Pay for Our Schools, New York, The 
Commission, 1954 (Working Guide No. 10), pp. 30-31. 

6 Hutchins, Clayton D., et al., Federal Funds for Education, 1952-53 and 1953-54. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bulletin 1954, No. 14, pp. 21-25. 

1 Federal Activity in the Field of Education, hearings before a special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., pursuant to H. Res, 115, Government 
Printing Office, 1955, p. 449. 
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G. THe Controversy Over “FEDERAL AID” 


The term ‘Federal aid for education” is widely used throughout 
the United States with a generally accepted meaning. However, the 
free usage of the term in this report requires recognition of the fact 
that it is of highly controversial significance. 

Some persons have raised serious objection to the ‘‘aid’’ concept on 
the grounds that such ‘“‘aid’’ is not a gratuity from the Federal Gov- 
ernment since the funds are drawn from the people in the States. 
Other persons have objected to the concept on entirely different 
grounds. These persons contend that the Federal Government in- 
herently bears an obligation to participate in the financing of educa- 
tion, which, they contend, is essential to the discharge of the Federal 
responsibility for the national defense and for the promotion of the 
general welfare. 

It is a matter of opinion as to whether some of the Federal programs 
referred to in this chapter, such as the school-lunch program, and the 
program for the utilization of Federal surplus property, should be 
regarded as “Federal aid for education.’ A careful study of the 
development of these programs clearly indicates that some of them do 
not represent ‘‘Federal aid for education” with respect to either basic 
purpose or underlying philosophy. However, all of these programs 
do contribute to the advancement of education. 

Many of the educational activities of the Federal Government, such 
as the numerous and varied forms of training and instruction given in 
the Armed Forces, have, of course, no place in the concept of ‘Federal 
aid for education.’’ These programs are generally administered by the 
Federal Government, with little or no connection with the educational 
systems of the States. 

The controversy over the significance of the ‘Federal aid’’ concept 
leads to a larger controversy. There is a much greater and more 
important disagreement among the people over the answers to such 
questions as: What kind of taxes should or must be used to provide 
the additional financial support needed for public education—property 
taxes, or income, or sales taxes? Which level of government should 
provide the sorely needed funds—local, State, or F ederal? Should the 
whole tax structure of the Nation be revised? If so, what should the 
new structure be, and can it be built fast enough to meet the emer- 
gency needs of the Nation’s fast growing sc hool- age population? 
Should the Federal Government make a larger contribution to the 
support of education. If so, in what form should it be provided? 
Particularly, should it be limited to aid to construction of school- 
houses? 

These and many other questions in the field of education are of 
concern to the 84th Congress. The present report provides part of 
an informational basis for the consideration of some of them. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has very 
recently published the following concise statement of the main schools 
of thought concerning the role of the Federal Government in public 
school finance: 


There are two main schools of thought regarding the Federal Government pro- 
viding financial assistance in meeting the needs of the public schools. Some feel 
that education is completely a State and local responsibility; and that the quality 
and characteristics of the schools are subject to the wishes of the people themselves 
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where the children attend school. They believe that the function of the State 
government should be to insure the provision of a minimum standard of educa- 
tion for all and to help equalize opportunities between the wealthier and poorer 
areas through State-aid programs. As for financing, they insist all education 
costs should be met by taxes levied within the State and that every State can 
collect enough taxes to provide the funds needed. 

Others feel the Federal Government has better access to increases in national 
income, and therefore should raise the additional funds needed. Some disagree- 
ment exists within this group, however, on how funds should be distributed to the 
States for education. Some feel that a form of equalization is necessary and 
should be based on need and ability to meet need. Others feel that any measures 
used to determine need and ability would result in Federal dominance or control 


of education. This group favors distribution of Federal money to the States on a 
per child basis irrespective of need.§ 


H. Speciric Issues PENDING IN THE 84TH CONGRESS 


A number of educational issues have been introduced in the 84th 
Congress in the form of legislative proposals. Chapters II to VI, 
inclusive, of this report analyze five major educational questions se- 
lected for treatment in some detail. Other pending educational issues 
may be of equal or greater importance from one or another viewpoint, 
or combination of viewpoints. 

The final chapter of this report briefly reviews some of the specific 
educational matters of congressional concern not discussed elsewhere 
in the study. 


§ National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. Op.cit. p. 33. 
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CHAPTER If. FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
AN ANALYTIC SUMMARY OF THE ISSUE ! 
A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


The following discussion deals with the general question of Federal 
participation in financing school construction in the States. The 
study does not relate especially to the federally affected localities for 
which some Federal aid for school construction is already provided 
under Pubhe Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended. This report does 
refer particularly, however, to those States which have comparatively 
low economic and fiscal capacities in relation to their needs for school 
construction. 

The question of Federal aid for school construction has received 
congressional consideration at intervals over a period of many years. 
T he scope of the question and the nature of the legislative proposals 
have varied from time to time. Some bills have proposed long-term 
Federal assistance, others only “emergency” aid. 

In a campaign address in October 1952 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
advocated Federal aid to schoo] construction in ‘‘needy’’ States. In 
his address on the state of the Union delivered before Congress on 
January 7, 1954, he declared that— 
the Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which demonstrably 
cannot provide school buildings. 

In his state of the Union message to Congress on January 6, 1955, 
he referred to the “unprecedented classroom shortage,’ which he said 
‘Gs of immediate concern to all of our people.” 

In his special message to Congress on February 8, 1955, dealing 
with the emergency and long-term phases of the nationwide school- 
construction problem, P resident Eisenhower said in part: 

Fundamentally, the remedy lies with the States and their communities. But 
the present shortage requires immediate and effective action that will produce more 
rapid results. Unless the Federal Government steps forward to join with the 
States and communities, this emergency situation will continue. 

In addition to immediate school construction, the Nation needs to plan sound 
long-term financing of the public schools free from obsolete restrictions. Our 
State conferences on education will help accomplish this. Out of these meetings 
of parents, teachers, and public-spirited citizens can come lasting solutions to such 
underlying problems as more efficient school districting and the modification of 
unduly restrictive local debt limits. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 83d Congress, 
took the position that the problem was of both long-term and emer- 
gency nature. Concerning these dual aspects of the issue the report 
of the committee on 5S. 2601 (Rept. No. 1771) included the following 
statement: 


Your committee is aware of the fact that the need for construction of school 
facilities will continue to increase, and that the problem is a long-range one. oe 


1A comprehensive report on this subject, prepared in the Legislative Reference Service in re: sponse toa 
request from Senator John L. McClellan, was nrinted in February 1955, for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Publie Welfare. 
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The State and White House conferences and the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations can be expected to furnish the information and recommendations 
we so sorely need in order to provide, at all levels of government, the solution or 
solutions to our long-range educational problems. 

In the meantime, our presently enrolled schoolchildren cannot wait. They 
need school facilities now and next year, not some years from now, when the 
above-mentioned solutions may be available. The Federal Government cannot 
expect to supply the indicated deficit of 4 to 6 billion dollars in the funds required 
to fully provide the presently needed facilities. Your committee does fell very 
strongly, however, that the Federal Government must lend a hand now, on an 
emergency basis to assist the States in meeting their most urgent school-construc- 
tion needs. The program here recommended is designed to do this although, in 
view of the existing budgetary situation of the Federal Government, the amount 
authorized is modest indeed in the light of the need. 

Your committee also wishes to emphasize that the magnitude and seriousness 
of the school construction problem cannot be adequately gaged from viewing the 
cold statistics alone. The damage which is done the pupils who must attend 
overcrowded schoolrooms and part-time classes must also be considered, as must 
the hazards to those attending unsafe school facilities. To the extent these 
present pupils suffer from inadequate and substandard facilities, the Nation will 
also suffer. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor, 83d Congress, did 
not issue a report on Federal aid for school construction. However, 
Representative Carroll D. Kearns, chairman of a special subcommittee 
appointed to consider this question, submitted a report to the full 
committee dated December 2, 1954. Concerning the urgent nature of 
the issue, the report, signed : the chairman and the six other members 
of the subcommittee, said: 

The subcommittee unanimously recommends that legislation be enacted pro- 
viding for Federal payments to enable the States and local communities to expand 
their school-construction programs. 

There is no question that more classrooms are urgently needed. This need has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by school facilities surveys, by reports from State 
governors, and by testimony during extensive subcommittee hearings. It will 
cost from 10 to 12 billion dollars to provide adequate classrooms for children 
now enrolled, and enrollment will increase markedly in the next few years. The 
hearings held by the subcommittee have demonstrated that the national interest 
requires that the Federal Government join with State and local governments in 
solving this pressing problem. Adequate education for our children is essential 
to the preservation of a free and strong Nation. Their education must not be 
impaired by the serious classroom shortages which exist in every State. 

While the shbcommittee has not yet reached agreement on any one particular 
bill, it is clear that Federal legislation is needed, and that this legislation must 
be designed to encourage State and local efforts. The subcommittee is confident 
that early in the coming session agreement can be reached on legislation to ac- 
complish these objectives. 


B. HisrortcaL BACKGROUND 


In the early history of our country Federal land and monetary 
grants for the support of education in States formed from the public 
domain gave impetus to the construction of schoolhouses. From its 
beginning the Federal Government has provided school facilities on 
certain lands reserved for its own use. In recent decades Congress 
has appropriated large sums for Federal aid to school construction 
in periods of economic depression and national defense emergency. 

During the depression of the 1930’s the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Work Projects Administration (both of which were earlier 
called by other names) provided large-scale financial assistance to 
communities throughout the Nation for the. construction of public 
schools. Other Federal agencies also provided aid to improvement, 
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enlargement, and construction of schoolhouses. Altogether such 
Federal aid, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, was dis- 
tributed fairly generally throughout the United States. 

During the period of World War II, however, Federal aid to com- 
munities for school construction was limited to those having swollen 
populations due to war activities. School construction accounted for 
about 27 percent of all construction costs under the Lanham Act 
program of providing facilities for the war-impacted communities. 

The Federal Government made no contribution to the cost of school 
construction by local school authorities during the period from July 
1946 to September 1950. Public Law 815, 81st Congress, approved 
September 23, 1950, established a new program of Federal aid to school 
construction in certain federally affected localities. This program was 
continued and extended by subsequent legislation. 

Numerous and varied bills proposing Federal aid to school construc- 
tion were introduced in Congress during the decade prior to 1953, 
Some of the bills called for general Federal participation in financing 
the construction of schools. 


DEVELOPMENTS DuRING THE 83p ConGress (1953-54) 


A total of 31 bills and joint resolutions proposing some form of 
Federal aid to school construction were mtroduced in the first session 
of the 83d Congress; 21 additional school construction bills were 
introduced during the second session. 

The education subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare held extensive hearings on school construction 
during May and June 1954. Senator John Sherman Cooper, of 
Kentucky, headed the subcommittee, which recommended to the full 
committee an amended version of S. 2601, originally introduced by 
Mr. Cooper. On July 9 the full committee favorably reported out 
this bill. It proposed to provide $500 million of emergency Federal 
aid to school construction over a period of 2 years. 

The report (No. 1771) emphasized the need for the legislation. 
Concerning the shortage of school facilities the report said: 

Evidence presented to the committee indicates that merely to meet the present 
need for schoolrooms, and without regard to the facilities needed to meet the 
tremendous expansion in enrollment expected to occur in future years, an expend- 
iture of between 10 and 12 billion dollars would be required. The committee 
wishes to emphasize that this estimated expenditure would merely overcome 
existing needs. The States and localities are estimated to have available for this 


purpose under existing legislation about $6 billion, leaving a deficit of between 
4 and 6 billion dollars. 


The report also emphasized the emergency feature of the bill, con- 
cerning which the report said: 


It authorizes funds to be appropriated for only the current year and the sue- 
ceeding one. The amount authorized to be appropriated, when viewed in relation 
to the need, is so small as to permit of assistance in meeting only the most urgent 
needs of the various States and Territories. 

For this reason—and this point your committee cannot emphasize too strongly— 
the bill should not be regarded as committing the Federal Government to a per- 
manent or nonemergency program of financial aid for school construction. Simi- 
larly, the formula in the bill for distributing the Federal appropriations among 
the States and Territories should not be regarded as a precedent in respect to 
any future legislation. 
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In the House of Representatives a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor on August 2, 1954, favorably 
reported to the full committee H. R. 10149. This was an amended 
form of a bill originally introduced by Representative Peter Freling- 
huysen. This bill was similar to Senator Cooper’s proposal, S. 2601. 
No general school-construction bill was reported out of the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor during the 83d Congress. 

Under the chairmanship of Representative Carroll D. Kearns, the 
special subcommittee on Federal aid to se ‘hool construction held hear- 
ings on this subject on October 6, 7, and 8, 1954 (after the House had 
adjourned). The recommendation of the subcommittee dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1954, has already been quoted in the present report. 


D. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


Several school-construction bills were introduced on the first day 
of the 84th Congress. A total of 23 bills proposing some form of 
Federal aid to school construction were introduced during January 
1955. 

In his special message to Congress on February 8, 1955, President 
Eisenhower said: 

I propose a broad effort to widen the accepted channels of financing school 
construction and to increase materially the flow of private lending through 
them. * * * Over the next 3 vears, this proposed effort envisages a total of $7 
billion put to work building badly needed new schools. 

The President recommended a four-point program including (1) 
school bond purchases by the Federal Government, (2) Federal aid to 
State school-building agencies, (3) Federal grants for certain school 
districts, and (4) Federal grants for administrative costs of State 
programs. 

(Details of the President’s proposal are contained in H. Doc. No. 
84, 84th Cong.) 

The only program of Federal aid to school construction now in 
operation is that provided for certain federally affected school dis- 
tricts under Public Law 815, 8lst Congress, as amended by Public 
Laws 246 and 731, 83d Congress. Some persons regard this legislation 
as provision merely for F ederal payments to affected localities in lieu 
of taxes. 

Precedents for legislation providing a more general program of 
Federal aid to school construction (particularly on an emergency 
basis) were established by laws enacted during the economic depression 
of the 1930’s. 

The report on the national school-facilities survey published in 
December 1953 and other published reports have yielded extensive 
data on the condition of school housing throughout the Nation. In 
general these reports have presented an impressive picture of grave 
need for the improvement of existing facilities and the construction 
of new facilities in every State. 

Increases in total population and in school enrollments within the 
last several years have been phenomenal. ‘The increase of 1,692,000 
pupils in elementary and secondary enrollments in the fall of 1954-55 
over the fall of 1953-54 is the largest single year increase recorded. 
Census Bureau projections have forecast a total elementary secondary 
school enrollment about one-third greater in 1959 than it was in 1952. 
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Studies have shown that the future needs for facilities to accommodate 
the various grade levels of school population will be considerably 
different from what they are now. 

Local financing of school construction by bond issues paid off from 
taxation on real property is traditional in the United States. How- 
ever, in many localities financing of adequate construction by this 
means has become difficult or impossible because of the rapid increases 
in school population and in building costs, the transfer of wealth 
from “tangible” to “intangible” property, and other factors. Over a 
period of many years taxes on real property have yielded a frequently 
decreasing percentage of total revenue collections. Extension of the 
local tax base to incomes, and the like, for local financing of school 
construction has not proved generally practicable. 

Over half of the States provide financial aid to local school districts 
for capital outlay. Increase of such aid might involve a reduction in 
State aid for the maintenance and operation of schools. 

The creation in some States of school building authorities is a 
recent development. It remains to be seen as to whether such author- 
ities constitute the final answer as to how State assistance should be 
given to localities for school construction. It is clear that they are 
not the answer for districts having assets too low to enable them to 
lease buildings constructed by the authorities. 

Available data show great differences among the States in ability 
and effort to support public schools. In some of the States the 
per capita income and the income payments per child of school age 
are comparatively low. In some of these same States the ratio of 
school-age children to the adult, income-producing population is 
relatively high. The States which have low per capita or per pupil 
inc ome and have large educational loads are sometimes referred to as 

“needy” States. 

In 1952 income payments per child of school age (5 to 17 years) 
varied from $3,008 in the State having the least ability to $11,294 in 
the State having the greatest ability to finance all provisions for 
elementary and secondary education according to this measure. As 
indicated by the percentage of total income payments expended for 
schools from State and local sources, some States were making over 
twice the ‘effort’? of others to provide adequate elementary and 
secondary education. 

Arguments over the issue of Federal aid to school construction 
sometimes have involved the broader question of Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education in general. 

Among arguments advanced in favor of Federal aid to school con- 
struction are: (1) The provision of educational facilities is in part a 
Federal responsibility, because the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment and the promotion of the national welfare depend upon the 
adequate education of the whole Nation. (2) The principle of Federal 
hg Shey for the support of education is firmly established. 

There is a great need for a general program of Federal aid to 
se hal construction. (4) Traditional methods of financi ing school 
construction have become inadequate. (5) Partial discharge of the 
Federal responsibility in education through aid to school construction 
would be feasible, effective, and devoid of Federal influence over 
educational policies and programs. 
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Some opponents of Federal aid to school construction claim that: 
(1) Traditionally and according to the Constitution, provision for 
educational facilities is a local, State, and private concern. (2) Un- 
desirable Federal control would develop in any such program. (3) 
There is not sufficient need for Federal aid to school construction. 
(4) Such Federal assistance would tend to perpetuate laws that 
hamper efficiency in State and local administration. (5) Our system 
of taxation could be revised to provide necessary funds from State 
and local sources. 

Several kinds of formulas for distribution of Federal funds have 
been proposed in school-construction bills introduced within the last 
several years. 

The flat-grant-per-pupil formula would provide for the allotment of 
Federal funds solely on the basis of school-age population. Under the 
40-to-60 equalization formula the Federal funds would be apportioned 
to the States in direct proportion to their school-age populations and 
in inverse ratio to their per capita income payments. The panera! 
allotments would range from 40 percent of the total cost of construe 
tion in the State with the highest per capita income to 60 percent in 
the State with the lowest per capita income. The basic idea of the 
33% to 66% equalization formula is similar to that of the 40-to-60 
equalization formula. Under this plan the “‘poorest’’ State (of lowest 
per capita income) would recéive a Federal allotment of double the 
amount the “richest”’ State (of highest per capita income) would re- 
ceive per child. 

Under the population-taxation formula, which has appeared in a 
few bills, half of the appropriated Federal funds would be distributed 
on the basis of population and half on the basis of certain specified 
Federal taxes collected in each State. 

The formula propose «lin the Emergency School Construction Act of 
1954 (S. 2601, 83d Cong.), which was favorably reported in the Senate, 
would opel rate as follows, according to the committee report on the bill: 

One-half of the appropriation would be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of the product of each State’s school-age population and the square of its 
Federal percentage (based on relative per capita income, with a minimum of 
33% percent for the State with the highest per capita income and a maximum of 
75 percent for the State with the lowest and with other States ranging in between 
depending on their relative per capita incomes This is the formula used in the 
Hill-Burton hospital survey and construction provisions (title VI) of the Publie 
Health Service Act, although school-age population (the total population between 
5 and 17, both inclusive) was substituted in the bill for the total population which 
is used in the Hill-Burton formula. The other one-half would be apportioned on 
the same basis but without squaring the Federal percentage. There would be 
a maximum of 5 percent cf the appropriation on the amount any of the 48 States 
could receive as an allotment and a maximum of 2 percent thereof on the amount 
any of the Territories or possessions could receive as an allotment. A $100,000 
minimum on any State’s allotment would also be provided. 

The Federal funds could be used to pay only 40 percent of the cost of construct- 
ing any project or, if smaller, $500 per child to be accommodated in the project. 
The remaining 60 (or larger) percent of the cost of each project must be derived 
from State or local sources. 


Modifications of the principle of the Hill-Burton Act (which 
provides Federal aid for the construction of hospitals) constitute the 
formula provisions of some pending school-construction bills, including 
S. 5 (introduced by Senator Lister Hill and 29 other Senators) and 
S. 686 (introduced by Senator John L. McClellan and 23 other 
Senators). 
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There are various alternatives of congressional action concerning 
the issue of Federal aid to school construction. It is apparent that 
the Congress might enact no legislation or it might choose an alterna- 
tive to school-construction assistance from several other kinds of 
legislation providing Federal aid to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The other forms of assistance might be (1) aid for the payment 
of teacher’s salaries, (2) aid for teacher ‘training, (3) aid for the opera- 
tion of schools, or (4) general financial aid without stipulation as to 
purpose. 

Possible choices among different forms of legislation providing 
aid to school construction would include the following: 

(1) Allotments from Federal sources of revenue might be made 
to all the States, or the Federal aid might be limited to needy States or 
localities, or to localities especially federally affected. 

(2) The Federal allotments might be made either to States or to 
local school districts. There seems to be a preponderance of advan- 
tages to be gained from allotment to the States. One of these is that 
the Federal Government can evaluate State potential ability on the 
basis of income. It oall be difficult, if not impossible for the 
Federal Government to evaluate comparative needs and abilities of 
school districts in different States under different legal limitations. 

(3) Provision might be made for the administration of the program 
at the Federal level through either the Office of Education or some 
other Federal agency. Administration by the Office of Education 
would have the advantage of utilization of that agency’s long experi- 
ence and established channels in administering other programs 
involving Federal, State, and local relationships in education. 


59922—55——_4 















CHAPTER III. PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 
A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


Within the last decade the question of Federal promotion of public 
library services in rural areas has been repe ern introduced in 
Congress. Although the current proposal differs in detail from the 
original bill, the basic idea is the same. 

As expressed in 25 bills introduced in the 84th Congress during 
January 1955, the proposal is that the Federal Government promote 
the extension of public library services in rural areas which are without 
such services or which have inadequate services of this kind. 

It has been estimated that about 27 million citizens of the United 
States do not have access to a local public library. The principal 
aim of the pending bills is to promote provision of adequate public 
library services for these people. For this and related purposes the 
bills would authorize a Federal appropriation of $7,500,000 a year 
over a period of 5 vears. 

According to statements made by proponents of this legislation, 
the question is not one of Federal assun iplion of the responsi bilits 
for publie library services heretofore exercised by the States and 
localities The aim is to stimulate, through Federal gre wnts-in-aid, 
both State and local interest and support in a vigorous library exten- 
sion program, The expectation is that a small expenditure by the 
Federal Government, si for a limited period, will’ —— the 
necessary incentive to encourage areas without library services to 
acquire them. 

Under the proposed program each State would receive an allotment 
of $40,000,! plus additional funds according to the percentage relation- 
ship which the rural population of that State bears to the rural popula- 
tion of the United States. By thus taking into account the rural popu- 
lation of the State, the distribution formula recognizes the extent of 
the need for public library services in rural areas of the State. 

To be eligible to receive the Federal allotment the State would be 
required to expend for the same purpose ‘‘that percentage which bears 
the same ratio to 50 percent as. the per capita income of such State 
bears to the per capita income of the United States.” Thus the 
formula takes into account the relative wealth of the States. How- 
ever, the Federal share in no case could be more than 66 percent or 
less than 33 percent.? 

To receive Federal funds the authorized State ageney for public 
library services must submit to the United States Commissioner of 
Education a State plan for the further extension of such services. The 
plan must provide for administration of the extended services by the 
authorized State library agency. 

The plans may vary among the States, each plan being drawn to 
secure maximum benefit from the use of the funds within the State. 


1 Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico would each receive $40,000; the Virgin Islands would receive $10,000. 
2? The Federal share for Hawaii would be 50 percent, and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
66 percent. 


21 
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As proposed in the bills, the State would have complete jurisdiction 
over the implementation of its plan, including the selection of books 
and other library materials, and the employment of personnel to carry 
out the program. 

Deciding which localities within the State have inadequate library 
facilities would be a responsibility of the State library agency. 

The State would become ineligible to receive Federal funds for any 
current year if it should reduce its appropriation for public library 
services for that. year below its appropriation for the previous year. 

The bill would not permit the State to use any portion of the Federal 
funds for the purchase or construction of any building or for the 
purchase of any land. 

The United States Commissioner of Education would administer 
the program at the Federal level. He would be required to approve 
the State plan submitted to him by an authorized State agency if he 
should find it to be in compliance with specifications set forth in the 
act. 

The Commissioner of Education would be authorized to require 
such reports from the State library administrative agency as he might 
need to make such studies, investigations, and reports as would be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the purposes of the act. He 
would also be authorized to prepare periodic reports for public infor- 
mation concerning the values, methods, and results of various State 
demonstrations of public library services in rural areas 

The following table shows the allotments which the several States 
would receive for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, under the pend- 
ing Library Services Act, and related data: 
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The library services bill is of nonpartisan nature. For several years 
it has been supported by Republican and Democratic Members of 
both Houses of Congress. 


B. Hitstrortcat BackGRouND 


A movement for Federal participation in the support of public 
libraries began at least as early as in 1929. A precedent for Federal 
promotion of library services was established soon thereafter. 

Although work relief rather than the improvement of library 
services was the primary purpose, the Federal Government did prov ide 
financial aid for library projects during the depression of the 1930s. 
Federal agencies which supplied substantial amounts of Fede SI 
assistance for library purposes included the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the National Youth Administation, and the Work Projects 
Administration. 

The WPA used its library funds specifically “to assist established 
library agencies in stimulating local reception of complete and perma- 
nent library service as a regular public function.” ° In 1940 this 
Federal agency alone was providing large amounts of financial aid 
annually for miscellaneous library projects throughout the Nation. 
Besides giving aid, like the Public Works Administration, for the 
construction and repair of library buildings, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration promoted the preparation and publication of bibliog- 
raphies and indexes, binding and repairing of worn library books, 
surveys of community library resources, extension of the service of 
established libraries, and establishment of library services in formerly 
unserved localities.® 

The Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936 reported back in 1938 with a number 
of recommendations including one that— 

Special Federal grants to the States should be provided for the extension of 
library services to rural areas, 

The Committee recommended for this purpose a Federal appropria- 
tion of $2 million for the first year, $4 million for the second, and 
$6 million for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal years.’ 

Based upon the findings from research by the Advisory Committee, 
a Federal-aid-to-education bill introduced in the 76th Congress 
(1939-40) included grants for libraries.* 

A public library demonstration bill was first introduced in Congress 
on March 12, 1946. The bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. Emily Taft Douglas, of Illinois, and in the Senate 
by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama. This bill was the forerunner of the 
Library Services Act now pending consideration in the 84th Congress. 

House and Senate hearings on the public library demonstration bill 
were held in 1946. The bill was not reported in the House. In the 
Senate it was favorably reported and placed on the Consent Calendar, 
but was passed over. 





4 Miles, Arnold, and Lowell Martin. Public Administration and the Library, (Chicago), the University 
of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 210. 

‘4 The Federal Government and the Public Library. A report prepared by the spcial committee on Feder- 

al-State relations of the American Library Association, processed, 1954, p, 11 

5 U.S. Work Projects Administration, Operating P rocedure No, G5, Section 20: Library Service Projects, 
revised Ms ay 1941, p. 1. 

6 Stanfori, E. B, Library Exvension under the WPA (Chicago), the University of Chicago Press 1944, 
p. 249. 

7 The report of the Committee, p. 140. 

§ 75th Cong., 3d sess, 8. 419, title 3. 
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The bill was reintroduced in the 80th Congress, in the House of 
Representatives by Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, and in the Senate by 
Senators Lister Hill and George D. Aiken. Hearings were again held 
in the House and Senate. Again the bill was not reported in the 
House. On February 25, 1948, it passed the Senate on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

In the 81st Congress the bill was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentatives Ray Madden, Wright Patman, and Augustine B. Kelley; 
and in the Senate by Senators Lister Hill, George D. Aiken and Paul 
Douglas. On March 9, 1950, it was debated for 5 hours in the House 
of Represe ntatives and was defeated by a vote of 161 to 164. It came 
up on the Senate Consent Calendar but was passed over. 

In order to meet some of the objections raised during the House 
debate on the measure in the 81st Congress, the bill was revised and 
introduced in the 82d Congress as the library services bill. The new 
bill proposed a greater freedom of action by the States to develop 
their library services. It contained a definite statement regarding 
maximum cost and set a definite period during which the permissive 
legislation would be in effect. It also changed the distribution formula 
so as to require contribution to the program by the States on the basis 
of their respective rural populations and abilities to pay. 

In the 82d Congress the new library services bill was introduced in 
the House by 8 Members and in the Senate by the same 3 who had 
introduced it previously. Atleast partly because of the great pressure 
of labor legislation, the bill was not reported in the House. It came 
up on the Senate Calendar four times but was passed over each time. 


C. DrveLopMeNnts DurING THE 83p Conaress (1953-54) 


Early in the first session of the 83d Congress 6 Republican and 7 
Democratic Members of the House introduced bills identical with the 
library services bill of the 82d Congress. These bills were referred to 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. No action was taken 
on the ae oposals. 

In March 1953 the bill was also introduced in the Senate, with 5 
Republican and 4 Democratic Senators acting as cosponsors. No 
action was taken on this bill, which had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

During the 83d Congress a special committee on Federal-State 
relations of the American Library Association canvassed the status 
of public-library service in the United States. The committee gathered 
facts regarding the current support of public libraries by States and 
local communities, and studied the extent of Federal responsibility 
for assisting the States in the provision of adequate public-library 
services for all citizens. In 1954 the committee published a report 
entitled ‘““The Federal Government and the Public Library.” 

Representatives of the State library associations and directors of 
the State library agencies met during the annual summer conference 
of the American Library Association in June 1954 to discuss the 
library services bill and needed changes. The group agreed upon 
features of the new proposal and urged its enactment. 








- 
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D. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


At the time of this writing, the following bills proposing to promote 
the further development of public-library services in rural areas are 
pending in the House of Representatives. These bills were all intro- 
duced in January 1955 and were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


| 





H. R. Introduced by— | Jan.— || H.R. | Introduced by— | Jan. 
1753 Mr. Patman : 10 2870 | Mr. Perkins : 24 
2803 | Mr. Albert. : the 24 2881 | Mr, Steed_ 24 
2804 | Mr. 7: pe 24 2883 | Miss Thompson of Michigan 24 
2806 | Mr. Bailey 24 2885 | Mr. Tollefson Re , 24 
2813 Mr. Berry ; Lose! 24 2891 | Mr. Young. --- : ; 24 
2817 | Mrs. Frances P. Bolton - 24 2971 | Mr. Elltott-__- 25 
2840 | Mrs. Green of Oran eset Senda’ 24 2978 | Mr, Jenkins_-_- 25 
2856 Mrs. Kee Be Soba erg cad al 24 3004 | Mr. Thompson of New Jersey. | 25 
2858 | Mr. McCarthy- ae 24 3012 | Mrs. Griffiths. : 25 
2360 Mr. Merrow. _-_.. + ; 24 | 3147 | Mr. Wainwright ‘ : 26 
2861 | Mr. Metcalf.......-- | 24 3310 | Mr. Frelinghuysen d 31 
2865 | Mr. Mollohan...-.-.--.-- aa 24 3331 | Mr. Smith ef Mississippi 31 
With the exception of the dates contained 1 in H. R. 3331 all of these 


hills are identical. 

An identical bill, S. 205, was also introduced in the Senate on 
January 10, 1955, by Mr. Hill for himself and Mr. Aiken, Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Carlson, Mr. Ives, Mr. Langer, Mr. 
Chavez, Mr. Neely, Mr. Lehman, Mr. Eastland, and Mr. Kefauver. 
This bill was referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The proposal embodied in these bills has already. been set forth in 
this report. 

The. issue appears not to be highly controversial. Most of the 
material found in the record of the hearings and in other publications 
over a period of approximately the last 10 years has been favorable 
to the proposition. 

FAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


Arguments advanced in favor of Federal promotion of public- 
library services in general, and in favor of the proposed Library 
Services Act in particular, have included the following ideas: 

1. The public library is one of the principal institutions of publie 
education, which is basic to the maintenance of our American way of life. 

Every citizen needs to have lifetime access to sources of information 
upon which ‘to base sound judgments and wise actions. The library 
provides a source of continuing education for all citizens in conformity 
with our democratic processes. It serves the workingman, the busi- 
nessman, the veteran, the student, the housewife, civic and profes- 
sional groups and all others who care to utilize its resources. 

2, There is a great need in the United States for further extension of 
public library services. 

About 27 million people in this country are without service from 
local public libraries. About 53 million others have available only 
inadequate library services.° Most of these people are in the rural 
areas, the fringe around large cities, and areas affected by defense 
activities and other Federal projects. 





® New York Times, June 15, 1953. Article by Benjamin Fine. 


§9922—55——_5 
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Of the approximately 3,000 counties in the United States, over 400 
do not have a single public library within their borders. 

The national per capita expenditure for operation of public libraries 
during the year 1953 was only 96 cents. Careful studies by the Ameri- 
can Library Association have shown that a per capita expenditure of 
$1.50 would be necessary for “minimum” library service and a per 
capita expenditure of $2.25 and $3 respec tiv ely would be nec essary for 
“reasonably good library service’’ and for “superior library service.’’ 
No State has reached the goal of even “reasonably good library 
service” for all its citizens. 

The adult population of the United States 25 years of age and over 
has had an average of only a little over 10 years of formal schooling. 
This inadequate education of our people to meet the changing needs 
of the times, vocationally, technically, and culturally, points to an 
imperative need for public library services to assist in meeting the 
deficiencies. 

3. The provision of essential library services for all citizens is a major 
concern and partly a responsibility of the Federal Government. 

The maintenance of democratic government, the national defense, 
and the national welfare and progress depend upon having an enlight- 
ened citizenry—technically competent and appreciative of the cultural 
and inspirational aspects of life. Adequate library service contributes 
to the development of such a citizenry. 

The mobility of our population does not stop at county or State 
lines; consequently it is important to the whole Nation that good 
library services be widespread. 

The Federal Government produces a wealth of factual information 
for its citizens. Adequate library services would serve as outlets for 
this information. 

4. In the past Congress has recognized the need and established 
precedent for Federal promotion of non-Federal library services. 

During the depression of the 1930’s the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which made available several forms of Federal assistance for 
local public libraries. At various times the Congress has made 
provision for other aids, such as allowance of special postal rates on 
interlibrary loans, exemption of books from import duties, distribu- 
tion of public documents to specified libraries, and advisory assistance 
given to States by the United States Office of Education for the devel- 
opment of school, college, university, and public libraries. 

5. The pending library services bill would provide a wholly y desirable 
and effective program of Federal promotion of library services in the 
States. 

Since State and local efforts have failed to achieve the goal of 
universal library service the national interest demands Federal action 
to assist them in doing so. Enactment of the library services bill 
would stimulate the States to greater efforts, just as Federal aid has 
done in the case of vocational education, highway construction, 
agricultural advancement, public health improvement, et cetera. 

The legislation would permit no Federal controls except the routine 
ones necessary for safeguarding Federal funds and preventing usage 
of these funds for lands or buildings. 

Since it provides that the Fede ral funds be matched by the States, 
limits the time to 5 years, and leaves the contro) in the hands of the 
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| States, the bill meets the criteria for good Federal-State relationships 

in accordance with established policies. 

6. The proposed legislation should be enacted now, for the need is 
| urgent. 

The States and their local subdivisions have not been able to pro- 
vide adequate public library service for all their people although 
some have been working on the problem for many years. It is 

necessary therefore for the Federal Government to stimulate the 
States to achieve this goal. 

Without Federal action, deplorable deficiencies in public library 4 
services may be expected to continue for years to come. Programs 
for national defense are now being planned for the next 50 years. 
We must not delay providing the Nation’s children and adults the 
necessary tools for continued learning. We are spending vast sums 
to build up our material productive resources and military defenses. 
It is of even greater importance to develop and maintain our human 
resources. 
UNFAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


Relatively little argument unfavorable to the bill has been found in 
sources published within the last 10 years. The following are some of 
the unfavorable ideas which have been or could be expressed. 


1. The provision of public library services in a State and local concern. 





The Federal Constitution does not assign the Federal Government 
responsibility for public libraries. It leaves this responsibility to the 
States and local communities. For many years the Federal Govern- 
| ment has been assuming more and more of State and local responsi- 
bilities in Government. It is time for a reversal instead of an extension 
of this trend. 


2. Federal grants for public library services would add to the cost of 

Federal Government at a time when the national debt should be reduced. 
| The national debt is already staggering. The Federal Government 
| cannot afford new expenditures unrelated to the national defense and 
to the discharge of other functions of Government which are essentially 


States and localities, why not let the funds for State and local services 
remain in the areas from which they come? 


Federal. Since the Federal Government draws all its income from the 
| 
3. If this measure is passed it may become a permanent activity of the 


Federal Government. 

| There is nothing to prevent later extension of the time limitations 
contained in the bill. Within recent decades the Congress has often 
extended legislation which initially was termed “temporary.” ‘This 
legislation may follow the same course. At the end of the 5-year 
period the claim may be made that the goal sought has not been 
reached, and there may be repeated pleas for renewal of the law until 
it is made permanent. 


4. There is no need for the requested Federal grant. 


The States themselves could easily raise the amounts of money 
which they would receive from the Federal Government. Why call 
upon it for small sums for this purpose? 


————————————————————— 
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5. The passage of this legislation might lead to Federal control of 
libraries throughout the country. 

In the past Federal grants-in-aid for other purposes have often led 
to undesirable Federal influence and control over policies and pro- 
grams. The same might occur in this case. Federal control over 
libraries would open the door for Federal control over the thoughts 
of the people. 

6. Consideration of this bill should be postponed, 

Congress has much more pressing matters before it. This legisla- 
tion can wait. Particularly it should wait until there is no longer a 
need for such great expenditures for national defense. 








CHAPTER IV. THE “OIL FOR EDUCATION”? PROPOSAL 
A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


What has been known for several years as the “‘oil for education” 
proposal is, in brief, that revenue from oil and other natural resources 
of the Continental Shelf lands belonging to the United States be used 
for the support of elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

The Continental Shelf is that portion of the continent submerged 
under relatively shallow sea, beginning at the low tide line and at the 
seaward limits of inland navigable waters and extending to the deep 
sea. The Continental Shelf is separated from the deep ocean basins 
by the relatively steep Continental Slope. 

The exact nature of the ‘oil for education”’ proposal in relation to 
the Continental Shelf has varied somewhat in different Congresses 
and in different bills introduced in the same Congress. The basic 
idea of the proposal introduced by Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
in 1951, has since been frequently associated with his name. 

At the time of this writing the latest form of the Hill proposal is 
that contained in S. 772, introduced on January 27, 1955, by Senator 
Hill for himself and 35 other Senators. The same proposal is expressed 
in H. R. 368, introduced on January 5, 1955, by Representative 
Carl Elliott. 

These bills propose to amend Public Law 212, 83d Congress, which 

rovides for the jurisdiction of the United States over the submerged 
late of the outer Continental Shelf and authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease such lands for certain purposes. The proposal 
is that all revenues received under any lease on the outer Continental 
Shelf be used as grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. The bills would create an Advisory Council on Education 
for National Security, to recommend to the President for submission 
to Congress a plan for the allocation of the grants-in-aid for education. 

The Advisory Council on Education for National Security would 
be composed of 12 persons appointed by the President of the United 
States with regard to their experience in the relationship of edu- 
cation to national defense and national security. Six of the members 
of the Council must be from the fields of education, and research in the 
natural and social sciences. The Council would be required to plan 
the allocation of grants-in-aid of education ‘fin such manner as will 
contribute most effectively to meeting the immediate and long-range 
requirements of education as it relates to national defense and national 
security.” 

During the earlier consideration of the “oil for education”? proposal 
several years ago, it was sometimes incorrectly referred to as an 
amendment to “the tidelands oil bill.’ However, the tidelands, 
namely the lands around the coast which are regularly covered and 
uncovered by the tides, at no time have been involved in the legislative 
proposition sponsored by Senator Hill. Even before the enactment 
of the Submerged Lands Act (Public Law 31, 83d Cong.) there was no 
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serious question of ownership of these lands by the individual States 
within the boundaries of which the lands lie. 

The Submerged Lands Act, approved May 22, 1953, confirmed and 
established the titles of the States to lands ‘beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries” and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters. The act provided for the use and control of said 
lands and resources, and confirmed the jurisdiction and control of the 
United States over the natural resources of the seabed of the Continen- 
tal Shelf seaward of State boundaries. 

The act defined the term “lands beneath navigable waters’ to 
mean: 

(1) all lands within the boundaries of each of the respective States which are 
covered by nontidal waters that were navigable under the laws of the United 
States at the time such State became a member of the Union, or acquired sover- 
eignty over such lands and waters thereafter, up to the ordinary high water mark 
as heretofore or hereafter modified by accretion, erosion, and relietion; 

(2) all lands permanently or periodically covered by tidal waters up to but 
not abeve the line of mean high tide and seaward to a line three geographical 
miles distant from the coast line of each such State and to the boundary line of 
each such State where in any case such boundary as it existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or as heretofore approved by Congress, 
extends seaward (or into the Gulf of Mexico) beyond three geographical miles, 
and 

(3) all filled in, made, or reclaimed lands which formerly were lands beneath 
navigable waters, as hereinabove defined. 

The act defined the term ‘‘boundaries”’ te include: 
the seaward boundaries of a State or its boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico or any 
of the Great Lakes as they existed at the time such State became a member of 
the Union, or as heretofore approved by the Congress, or as extended or confirmed 
pursuant to section 4 hereof. 

The act declared that: 


In no event shall the term ‘‘boundaries”’ or the term “lands beneath navigable 
waters”’ be interpreted as extending from the coast line more than three geograph- 
ical miles into the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacifie Ocean, or more than three marine 
leagues into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The present “oil for education’ proposal as introduced in the 84th 
Congress, relates to the educational usage of revenues received from 
submerged coastal lands lying seaward of the lands ‘‘beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries” as thus defined in Public Law 31. 


B. Historica, BacKGROUND 


A precedent for usage of public land resources to support education 
in the United States was set by the colonial governments long before 
formation of the Union. The colonists were familiar with the 
European custom of endowment of the ministry and the associated 
endowment of schools with landed property. Accordingly in many 
instances they set aside some of the colonial lands to support both 
the common schools and institutions of higher education. 

Income for education was derived from the public lands in several 
ways. These included (1) revenue in the form of rents from lands 
donated in perpetuity to schools and universities, (2) income from the 
investment of funds obtained from the sale of lands, and (3) current 
usage of proceeds from land sales to support schools. 

As early as in 1618 the Virginia Company reserved 10,000 acres 
for the endowment of a college and a university. In 1621, Virginia 
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set aside land for the support of a free common school. Other colonies 
soon thereafter provided for the usage of public land resources for the 
support of education. 

Before the close of the Revolutionary War conflicting colonial 
claims to lands in the Western Territory arose. Following the 
Revolution the Continental Congress appealed to certain colonies 
to relinquish their claims to lands in the West; and in 1780 the Congress 
passed a resolution pledging that the western lands thus relinquished 
to the United States would be disposed of for the benefit of the whole 
population. 

in 1785 an ordinance adopted by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion for the disposal of public lands in the Western Territory reserved 
one section of every township for the endowment of schools within 
that township. ‘Two vears later, in the ordinance of 1787 providing 
for the government of the Northwest Territory, the Congress made 
the clear declaration of policy that: 

teligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

Concerning the importance of the ordinance of 1787 in relation to 
education, Daniel Webster said: 

I doubt whether any single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has pro- 
duced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the Ordinance 
of 1787. * * *. It set forth and declared it to be a high and binding duty of 
Government to support schools and advance the means of education. 

In certain contracts for the sale of public lands in 1787 and 1788, 
the Congress again set aside lands for the support of schools and 
universities. 

Some of the founding fathers of the United States advocated 
Federal promotion of education. President Washington advised 
Congress to promote knowledge as ‘‘the surest basis of public happi- 
ness.’ Thomas Jefferson advocated using the proceeds from the 
Federal tariff on imports for several purposes, one of which was edu- 
cation. Presidents James Madison and James Monroe respectively 
urged the use of public land resources for the establishment of a 
national university and for “the all-important purpose of diffusing 
knowledge among our fellow-citizens throughout the United States.”’ 

In 1802 the Congress of the United States took definite action in 
continuation of the general policy in support of education initiated 
17 years earlier by the Congress of the Confederation. With the ad- 
mission of Ohio to the Union in 1802, Congress began setting aside 
lands for school support at the time of admission of a State. As other 
States formed from the public domain were admitted, the grant of 
sections in townships were continued. In States admitted after 1849 
two sections in each township were reserved for the support of 
schools; and in States admitted after 1895, four sections in each town- 
ship were reserved for the same purpose. New States also received 
lands for the endowment of academies and universities. Many of the 
great State universities were founded with the aid of land grants. 

The Morrill Act of 1862, approved by President Abraham Lincoln, 
provided a grant of Federal lands or land scrip to each State in the 
amount of 30,000 acres for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress from that State. The proceeds of the sales of these grants 
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were to be used for the endowment and support of colleges having as 
their primary object the teaching of ‘‘such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.’”’ From this provision 
made by Congress for usage of public land resources to support educa- 
tion, there came into existence the land-grant colleges. These have 
made contributions of inestimable importance to the rise of the United 
States to its present position of world eminence. 

President Ulysses S. Grant’s messages to Congress were replete with 
recommendations for Federal action in support of education. In 1872 
he recommended a bill which declared that: 

The net proceeds of the public lands are hereby forever consecrated and set 
apart for the education of the people. 

In 1880 President Rutherford B. Hayes made a similar recom- 
mendation. 

Since 1900 relatively few proposals for the use of remaining public- 

land resources for the support of education have been made. In- 
tead there have been numerous proposals for the outright grant of 
Federal funds to the States for the support of elementary and second- 
ary education in general, for the construction of public schools in 
particular, or for other forms of Federal aid to education, some of 
which have been provided by the Congress. 

In 1949 Representative (now Senator) Francis Case of South 
Dakota, and Senator William Langer of North Dakota, introduced 
bills proposing the creation of a Federal water lands reserve, con- 
sisting of lands along the coast of the United States, income from 
which would be used for the support of education. 

No action was taken on this bill. In 1953 Senator Case referred 
to it as the “‘forerunner”’ of the Hill proposal.'| On behalf of a number 
of other Senators and himself, on June 7, 1951, Senator Hill sub- 
mitted his ‘‘oil for education” proposal as an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, 82d Congress, Ist session. In the beginning ot 
his speech concerning the amendment the Senator said: 

As Senators know, the resolution provides for the continuation of operations 
under certain mineral leases issued by the respective States covering submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf. The resolution, as I understand it, proposes to 
continue the orderly development of oil and gas deposits in the submerged lands 
during the period the Congress decides how to implement the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in which that Court decided that the United 
States does own the submerged lands on the Continental Shelf adjacent to the 
shores of Californias, Louisiana, and Texas, and that such States do not own the 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf adjacent to their boundaries. 

In U. S. v. California (332 U. 8. 19, June 23, 1947) the Supreme Court stated 
without equivocation that “California is not the owner of the 3-mile marginal 
belt along the coast.” And in U. S. v. Texas (339 U. 8. 704, October 16, 1950) 
the Court settled for all time this controversial argument between the United 
States and the several States by holding that the ownership and proprietary rights 
to this marginal sea, as well as the governmental powers of regulation and control, 
was in the United States of America as a whole.? 

The amendment proposed that most of the income received from 
leasing resources of the submerged coastal lands to private enterprise 
be held in a special account in the Treasury of the United States 
during the then existing national emergency and that this income be 
used “only for such urgent developments essential to the national 
defense and national security” as the Congress might determine, and 





1 Congressional Record, vol. 99, pt. 3, Apr. 23, p. 3664. 
2 Congressional Record, vol. 97, pt. 5, June 7, ‘1951, p. 6236. 
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thereafter ‘exclusively as grants in aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education.” 

If enacted, the amendment would have earmarked 62% percent of 
royalties derived from lands within the 3-mile limit and 100 percent 
of those derived from lands beyond for educational purposes in all 
the States after utilization of amounts necessary to meet urgent needs 
of national defense. The same proposal as that embodied in the 
Hill amendment was introduced in the House of Representatives on 
July 19, 1951, by Representative Mike Mansfield, Democrat, of 
Montana. 

Hearings on the proposal were held by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs early in the 2d session of the 82d Congress, 
1952, but decisive action on the issue was not taken during that 
Congress. 

C. Action Durine THE 83D CONGRESS 


During its Ist session the 83d Congress gave extensive consideration 
to the ‘‘oil for education” proposal and enacted two laws affecting it. 

In February and March 1953 the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs held hearings on several proposals concerning sub- 
merged lands, including: 

S. J. Res. 13, a joint resolution to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources; and 

S. 107, a bill to provide for the development of the oil and gas 
reserves of the Continental Shelf adjacent to the shores of the 
United States, to protect certain equities therein, to confirm the 
titles of the several States to lands underlying inland navigable 
waters within State boundaries, and for other purposes; and 

5S. 107 amendment, to provide that the revenues shall be used 
only for national defense, national security, and as grants-in- 
aid of primary, secondary, and higher education. 

Also during February and March 1953 a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on-the Judiciary held hearings on- 

H. R. 2948 and similar bills to promote the exploration, de- 
velopment, and conservation of certain resources in the submerged 
lands and to provide for the use, control, and disposition of the 
lands and resources of the lands beneath inland waters and in the 
Continental Shelf. 

After considerable debate a bill similar to H. R. 2948, namely 
H. R. 4198, the Submerged Lands Act introduced by Representative 
Louis E. Graham on March 25, 1953, passed the House and the 
Senate (in lieu of S. J. Res. 13), and became Public Law 31 on May 
22, 1943, without the “‘oil for education” amendment. Tied to some 
other less acceptable amendments the “oil for education’? amendment 
had been tabled in the Senate by a vote of 56 to 33. 

Public Law 31 established the titles of the States to the submerged 
coastal lands within their State boundaries as defined in the act, 
confirming to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government the outer 
Continental Shelf. The principal provisions of this act affecting the 
“oil for education”? proposal have already been set forth in this dis- 
cussion. 
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In May and June 1953 the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs held extensive hearings on 

5S. 1901, a bill to provide for the jurisdiction of the United 
States over the submerged lands of the outer Continental Shelf, 
and to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease such lands 
for certain purposes; and 

S. 1901 amendment, to provide that the revenues shall be 
used only for national defense, national security, and as grants- 
in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher education. 

By a vote of 45 to 37 on June 24 the Senate approved the amend- 
ment. The House, however, passed its version of the bill without 
such an amendment and it was deleted in subsequent Senate-House 
conferences. Senator Hill appealed to the House conferees to refer 
the amendment to the consideration of the whole House, but this 
action was not taken. 

In lieu of S. 1901, and after considerable debate in both Houses and 
in conference committee meetings, the Congress passed H. R. 5134, 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, which had been introduced by 
Representative Louis E. Graham on May 12, 1953. The act was 
signed by the President on August 7, 1953, and became Public Law 
212, 83d Congress. The law declared that the subsoil and seabed of 
the outer Continental Shelf appertain to the United States and are 
subject to its jurisdiction, control, and power of disposition as pro- 
vided in the act. It authorized the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
these lands for certain purposes, without providing for the educational 
use of the revenue derived therefrom. 

Near the close of the Ist session of the 83d Congress, on August 1, 
1953, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson introduced S. 2569 for himself 
and Senator Francis Case. This bill proposed that all revenues col- 
lected under the provisions of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
be held in reserve for urgent national emergencies first, and second for 
purposes of primary, secondary, and higher education. 

Karly in the 2d session of the 83d Congress, on January 19, 1954, 
Senator Hill introduced S. 2763 for himself and 33 other Senators. 
This bill was identical with S. 772 and H. R. 363, which are pending 
in the 84th Congress. The proposal embodied in these bills has 
already been set forth in this report. 

Bills identical to S. 2763 were introduced during the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress by Representatives Homer D. Angell, Carl Elliott, 
Samuel N. Friedel, and Frazier Reams. <A similar resolution was in- 
troduced by Senator Paul H. Douglas and others. 


{'ONSIDERATIONS 


D. RELEVANT 

The Continental Shelf of the United States extends under the sea 
to varving distances from shore. Along the Atlantic coast, the aver- 
age distance is about 70 miles and the maximum distance is about 250 
miles. In the Gulf of Mexico, the average distance is about 93 miles 
and the maximum is about 200 miles. Along the Pacifie coast the 
shelf is relatively quite short. The total area of the shelf of the United 
States is estimated to contain about 290,000 square miles, or an area 
larger than New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kentucky combined. The area of the shelf off Alaska is 
estimated to contain 600,000 square miles—an area almost as large as 


Alaska itself. 
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Generally that part of the shelf lying within State boundaries ex- 
tends 3 miles to sea. This part is estimated to contain about 27,000 
square miles, or less than 10 percent of the total area of the shelf. The 
“oil for education”? proposal relates to the usage of revenue derived 
from the remaining 90 percent of the shelf, which extends usually to 
where the water reaches a depth of 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 

Existing legislation asserts, as against other nations of the world, 
the claim of the United States to the natural resources of its outer 
Continental Shelf. The legislation confirms the title of the States to 
that part of the Continental Shelf within their boundaries, establishes 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over the remainder of the 
shelf, and provides for the utilization of its resources. 

Through enactment of Public Laws 31 and 212, the principal 
provisions of which have been set forth in this report, the 83d Congress 
resolved the current issue of land ownership affecting the ‘oil for 
education” proposal. Whereas it was formerly involved in questions 
of Federal or State jurisdiction, the proposal is now clear cut. 

Basically it has become the simple question of whether the Nation 
should devote to education the revenue it receives from the outer 
Continental Shelf. 

The proposal may be regarded as nonpartisan in that it has been 
sponsored by Democratic, Republican and Independent Members of 
Congress. 

At least 6 bills and 1 joint resolution introduced in the 83d 
Congress proposed that all revenues from the outer Continental 
Shelf be used as grants-in-aid of primary, secondary and_ higher 
education. None of these bills was reported out of committee. 

The ‘oil for education”? proposal has not been advanced as a substi- 
tute for, but rather as a supplement to, Federal support of education 
paid out of tax revenues. 

The proposal has not been highly controversial within itself. When 
it was offered as an amendment to a bill aimed at settling the question 
of Federal or State ownership or jurisdiction respecting lands of the 
Continental Shelf, objections were raised that consideration of this 
amendment might defeat the bill. In this connection some Members 
of Congress declared that the proposed amendment raised the whole 
que ‘stion of Federal aid to the States for education. 

The proposal has received support from organized labor, educa- 
tional associations, and farmers and other organized groups. In 
hearings conducted during 1952 and 1953 representatives of about 40 
organizations testified in favor of it. 


FAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


Altogether, favorable argument in hearings, in periodical literature 
and in the Congressional Record is too voluminous for full review in 
this brief report. The following are a few of the favorable ideas 
found in these sources. 

1. Dedication of Federal land resources to the support of education 
is one of the oldest and wisest of our national policies —The Ordinances 
of 1783 and 1787, the Morrill Act of 1862 and other laws, taken to- 
gether, have dedicated millions of acres of public lands for the estab- 
lishment and operation of educational institutions, at all levels. The 
Nation has derived immense benefits from Federal land grants for 
educational purposes. 
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Education is the basis of a strong and successful democracy.— 
We have outstripped the world technically and managerially largely 
because we developed a superior system of free education under free 
institutions. But there are plenty of signs that all is not well with 
our country, and these signs point directly to our lack of understanding 
of ourselves and of the world. This lack of understanding has its 
origin in the inadequacy of our recent provisions for the financial 
support of education. 

3. The “oil for education” proposal is based upon the philosophy of 
some of the greatest of our early national leaders, and later Presidents.— 
Examples are James Monroe, who urged usage of public land resources 
to diffuse knowledge, and Abraham Lincoln, who approved the 
Morrill Act. The present proposal is a challenge to the vision and 
statesmanship of Members of Congress. 

4. Itis recognized that dedication of Federal revenue to specitic purposes 
generally might be poor budgetary practice. In the case of the “oil for 
education” proposal, however, the end justifies the means.—The resources 
of the Continental Shelf have been providentially made available to 
meet the grave need of public education for more financial support. 
Furthermore, there is ample precedent for earmarking Federal 
revenues from specific sources for specific purposes. A related instance 
is the arrangement whereby a percentage of the revenue from Federal 
grazing and mineral lands and national forests has been returned partly 
for the support of education in the States in which these lands lie. 
The outer Continental Shelf belongs to the whole Nation and revenues 
from it should be fairly allocated among all the States for educational 
purposes. 

5. Education directly, greatly, and perhaps decisively influences our 
ability to defend ourselves as a nation—During World War II men 
enough to constitute 40 divisions were disqualified because of physical 
and mental disabilities clearly associated with lack of education. We 
face a future world in which our children will be outnumbered 5 to 1 
or perhaps even 10 to 1 in unfriendly countries. Our only hope for 
survival lies in our investment in education to maintain our superior 
organizational and productive capacity in all fields. Evidence that 
we are endangering this hope appears in such facts as: (1) that we are 
spending a larger percentage of our national income for liquor than 
for public educs ation; and (2) that within the next year about 55,000 
engineering graduates will be produced in the Soviet Union but only 
about 17,000 in the United States. 

6. Our educational system today faces the greatest crisis in history.— 
Our schools are inadequate in number; they are suffering from progres- 
sive dilapidation. The school population is increasing at an over- 
whelming rate. Our underpaid teachers are leaving their profession 
by thousands in search of employment that will en: able them to main- 
tain themselves and their families in accordance with reasonable living 
standards. Many who remain in the profession are poorly qualified 
to teach. Because of the low prospective salaries, few people are in 
training to become teachers. About $20 billion is needed for school 
buildings. Millions of our children are losing forever their opportunity 
for proper education. Enactment of the “oil for education” proposal 
would be like installing an oil well on every campus. 

(While various arguments in favor of the “oil for education” pro- 
posal have been developed at length in published sources, the argu- 
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ment relating to the need for increased financial support for education 
has been particularly emphasized and detailed.) 


UNFAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


An extensive search of published material relating to the ‘‘oil for 
education” proposal has revealed relatively little unfavorable com- 
ment. Arguments discovered in opposition to the proposition have 
dealt principally with the questions concerning the desirability of 
“earmarking”’ Federal funds, the alleged high ‘administrative costs, 
the need for reduction of the national debt, and the philosophy of 
Federal aid to education. Following are some of the basic ideas of 
opposing arguments found in hearings, in the Congressional Record, 
” in periodic ‘al literature. 

Dedication of Federal revenue to a particular purpose, as proposed, 
willl be poor budgetary practice—Earmarking of funds, if widely 
extended, would take the control of expe .nditures out of the hands of 
Congress. Furthermore, it would make the expenditures for a given 
year for the specific purpose depend not on the need but on the 
revenues earmarked for that purpose. The earmarked revenues 
might fluctuate greatly from year to year, and sometimes the fluctua- 
tions might be in reverse to the fluctuations in the need. It would be 
much wiser to let the revenue from the outer Continental Shelf go 
into the General ‘Treasury for appropriation by Congress after full 
examination of the need at the time of the appropriation request. 

2. The revenues from the outer Continental Shelf should be devoted 
to reduction of the astronomical national debt.—There is not much pros- 
pect that Congress can ever reduce the tax burden resting on our 
people unless some way can be found to stop the increase of the na- 
tional debt. In order to do this, Congress should reduce expenditures 
by the Federal Government and make provisions for retirement of 
the debt weighing so heavily on the Nation. 

3. The amount of revenue which the Federal Government will obtain 
from the Continental Shelf has been greatly exaggerated.—Taking into 
account the costs involved in allocating the royalties to the States, the 
administrative expenditures to carry out the ‘oil for education” 
proposal would be excessive. The costs would so substantially reduce 
the amount of funds available for educational assistance that in the 
long run the meritorious objectives of aiding and improving our 
school system would be defeated. 

4. There is no advantage but there is a real danger in making the 
education of our children depend upon the exercise by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a method of financing that is wrong in principle.—Let us keep 
our schools where they belong—under the direction of local authority 
and not subject to remote control from Washington. 
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CHAPTER V. EDUCATIONAL VIEW OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


For a number of years there has been almost continuous contro- 
versy in the United States over the issue of congressional establish- 
ment of a program of military or national defense training for all or 
practically all of the Nation’s young men. The proposals have been 
designated by a succession of terms such as “universal military train- 
ing,” ‘ ‘national security training,” and “a Reserve forces training 
program.” 

The issue has been many-sided, and at times confused. With no 
attempt to deal with all aspects of the question, this report reviews 
the background and points out some of the important considerations 
from an educational viewpoint. 

Some prominent proponents of a universal training program have 
referred to it as having a strictly military purpose. Other propo- 
nents, equally as prominent, have spoken ‘of much more diffuse ob- 
jectives, such as educational benefits other than military training, 
ne improvement, and personality and character dev elopme nt of 
the Nation’s youth. There has been a difference of opinion as to 
whether these benefits would = derived from the proposed military- 
training program or whether it would be a deterrent to the attain- 
ment of such goals. 

During the House debate on the National Security Training Corps 
Act in February and March 1952, certain Members at various times 
denounced the proposed program as being neither universal nor mili- 
tary nor even a program primarily for training. Several Representa- 
tives also criticized the use of the term “National Security Training 
Corps.”’ 

The bill then under consideration proposed that the Department of 
Defense give training to practically the entire male population of the 
country within spec ‘ified age limits, the trainees meanwhile continuing 
to be civilians. 

On February 26, 1952, the primary purpose of UMT was expressed 
by the then chairman of the House Committee on Armed Services 
(Representative Carl Vinson) as follows: 

In plain language, the objective and purpose of universal military training is to 
create a strong, virile, ready reserve of trained young men capable of rapid 
mobilization should war or a threat of war appear on the horizon.'! 

Other objectives of the UMT program were set forth in a prepared 
statement by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, on January 18, 1952.2. The statement reads in part as follows: 

I can assure you the young trainees will receive sound moral guidance ° 
They will have the benefit of our thorough character-guidance program. 





1 Congressional Record, Feb. 26, 1952, p. 1452. 
oy Congress. House Committee on Armed Services, hearings on universal military training, Jan. 
15-31, 1952, p. 2431. 
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Our extensive troop information program will help the trainees in understanding 
their responsibilities as citizens and as soldiers * * *. 

We will afford trainees every opportunity to improve their education. They 
will have the advantages of the entire Army educational system 


There appears to have been an evolution of terms used to describe 
the proposals; and the changes in the use of adjectives is significant to 
this consideration of the nature of the issue. 

The report to Congress by the National Security Training Com- 
mission dated Cetaher 1951 was devoted to the subject of universal 
military nee The report by the Commission to the President 
dated October 1, 1953, talked instead about national security training 
and a reserve ie traming program. 

By September 1954, Pentagon officials reportedly were avoiding 
mention of the words “universal military training” and were describing 
some of its objectives in other terms.’ Articles published in November 
and December reasserted this allegation but said that administration 
leaders were preparing a proposal simil: ar to UMT for submission to 
Congress in January or February 1955.4 Because Congress rejected 
the idea of universal military training in 1952, and for other reasons, 
it was predicted that new terms would be used to describe future 
proposals of this nature. A check by the Congressional Quarterly led 
to the conclusion that organized groups which have hitherto fought 
universal military training will continue to oppose any proposal of this 
kind regardless of the terms used to desc ribe it. 

The extent to which the issue of ‘‘universa]l military training,’ 
“national security training,” or ‘reserve forces training” is an educa- 
tional question is of special concern in this study. 

It might be said that the question is educational to the extent that 
“training” is educational. While in the minds of some people there 
is a distinction between “education” and “training,” in the minds of 
others the words either mean the same thing or education is regarded 
as having broader connotations, including training. In common usage 
“‘training”’ refers especially to the development of specified skills, while 
“education” has further objectives, such as the making of good citizens. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, 
unabridged, defines the word Praag sgh as meaning “the imparta- 
tion or acquisition of knowledge, skill, or discipline of character.”’ 
The dictionary lists “training”? as a synonym of “education.” It is 
evident that if we accept the dictionary definition of “education,” the 
issue of establishing “universal military training,” “national security 
training,’ or ‘‘a Reserve forces training program” has major edu- 
cational aspects even though the ultimate objective be preparation for 
national defense. Consideration of the educational nature of the issue 
should, however, take into account the ultimate objectives. 


x 


B. Historica BACKGROUND 


(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EDUCATIONAL INVOLVEMENTS) 


From the time of the formation of the Union until 1917 the militia 
or National Guard, primarily composed of State rather than national 
forces, supplied most of the military strength of the Nation. The 





3 Giles, John A. Pentagon Doubts U MT is Answer to Reserve Problem. Washington Star, Sept. 5, 1954. 
4 The Atlantic Report on the World Today. Atlantic (Concord, N. H.) November 1954, p. 6. 
5 UMT Lobby Fight. Congressional Quarterly, vol. XII, No. 48, Nov. 26, 1954, p. 1385. 
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principle of the universal draft was introduced with limited success 
during the Civil War and was applied with initial misgivings but 
increased confidence in 1917-18. 

After the First World War, a move was begun to establish a system 
of compulsory, peacetime, military training in the United States. 
The idea received strong support from Army officials, the American 
Legion, and other advocates of military preparedness. Congress, 
however, enacted instead a voluntary-training bill which was signed 
by President Wilson on June 14, 1920. 

During the period of consideration of this measure, other proposals 
were advanced as substitutes for compulsory, universal military train- 
ing. One of the proposals was for the establishment of a training 
period of 12 months, half the time to be given to military and physical 
training and the other half to be devoted to vocational and college 
subjects. John Erskine, writing in Review of Reviews, declared that 
the expense for this training “should be charged frankly to national 
education.” ® Gen. William L. Sibert advised combining vocational 
with military training. Other persons expressed opinions that the 
vocational training would be a diversion from the monotony of mili- 
tary drill, would give the trainees better preparation for later civilian 
life, and would make the compulsory feature more acceptable to labor 
unions. 

Several expedients to maintain a trained Reserve were utilized 
following World War [. Under provisions of the National Defense 
Act of 1916, as amended in 1920, National Guard units were continued 
under State control. The Army reorganized its high-school and 
college units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, sponsoring such 
units at over 100 colleges, mostly land-grant institutions. Reserve 
officers were obtained by offering at these institutions 4 years of in- 
struction in military science along with a college degree. The Army 
also obtained Reserve officers from the Civilian Military Training 
Corps. Acceptable candidates who completed 4 summer training 
periods of 1 month each and passed certain written examinations, 
received commissions in the Reserve. The idea of utilizing the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for military training received sporadic 
discussion in the 1930’s (enlistment in the CCC was voluntary). 

A system of conscription for military training and service was 
instituted under provisions of the Selective Service and Training Act 
approved September 16, 1940. 

Between 1940 and 1951 a number of bills proposing universal mili- 
tary training were introduced in Congress. Hearings were held on 
some of these bills. 

Soon after taking the oath of office President Truman began urging 
Congress to establish a universal training program. In December 
1946 he appointed an Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
which returned a report in 1947 in favor of universal military training. 

In 1951 Congress passed the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, which was approved June 19 and became Public Law 
51. This law made every male between the ages of 18% and 26 years 
liable to be selected for training and service in the Armed Forces. 
It also established the National Security Training Commission and 
defined its functions. 


6 Erskine, John, Universal Training for National Defense. Review of Reviews, October 1919, pp. 416-20. 
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On October 29, 1951, the Commission submitted its first report to 
Congress. It proposed a program under which all young men upon 
reaching the age of 18% vears would be liable for 6 months of military 
training in the National Security Training Corps followed by 7% years 
of Reserve duty. 

On February 26, 1952, the House of Representatives began a general 
debate on universal military training. The bill (H. R. 5904) would 
have put into effect a plan essentially the same as that proposed by 
the National Security Training Commission. The debate lasted 4 
days. On March 4 the House voted 236 to 162 to return the bill to 
the Armed Services Committee. A companion bill in the Senate, 
S. 2441, was reported out of committee on February 21, 1952, but 
was never debated in the Senate. 

The Army-Navy-Air Force Register of March 8, 1952, reported that: 

A proposal made by Representative Brownson (Republican, Indiana), pro- 
viding that students receive 5 hours military training a week during their last 2 
vears of high school, plus 3-week periods at summer camps, was the entering 
wedge for the eventual UMT defeat. 


C, DEVELOPMENTS DurRING THE 83D CONGRESS 


On January 2, 1953, President-elect Eisenhower heard recommenda- 
tions from three members of the National Security Training Com- 
mission for immediate establishment of universal military training. 
General Eisenhower refrained from stating his views on the matter. 
It was recalled that on June 3, 1952, he had said: 

I have never personally understood how universal military training and selective 
service could operate hand in hand.? 

Soon after the 83d Congress convened, John B. Spore, writing in 
the Washington Star, declared that: 

Universal military training has had a stormy and unsuccessful history since 
President George Washington first recommended it to Congress in 1792. But 
today UMT exists for all practical purposes, and is in operation by all of the 
military services.® 

During the hearings on appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year 1954, members of the House and Senate 
committees conducting the hearings paren considerable interest 
in the question of need to put UMT (i. e., the National Security 
Training Corps) into operation. They hic showed interest in any 
proposals for correcting unfairness 1 in the existing military manpower 
program. 

On. July 23, 1953, President Eisenhower sent to the Senate his 
nominations of persons to fill two vacancies in the membership of the 
National Security Training Commission. In this connection the 
President issued a statement requesting the Commission to submit 
not later than December 1, 1953, a report including: (1) an examina- 
tion in inequities in the present method of securing men for our Armed 
Forces Reserves and the burdens imposed, with suggestions to remedy 
these inequities; (2) the feasibility and desirability of operating a 
military training program to supply trained nonveteran Reserves 
while at the same time continuing induction for service; and (3) the 

7 Conklin, = illiam R., UMT Put to Eisenhower, but He Withholds His View. New York Times, 
January 3, 1953, p. 1. 


8 Spore, Joet B., UMT Exists in All But Name Whether One Li 3 It or Not. Washington Star 
January 18, 1953, D. A-23. 
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relationship of such a program to the building of a strong and equitable 
citizen Reserve sufficiently advanced in training to permit regular 
forces to expand rapidly from peace strength to war strength.® 

In response to President Eisenhower’s request, on December 14, 
1953, the National Security Training Commission delivered to him a 
report on A Reserve Forces Training Program. It set forth goals for 
national security training similar to those previously proposed for 
universal military training. It proposed that in the beginning, how- 
ever, the training would not be ‘“‘universal.”’ 

The report declared that: 


National security training is in essence a Reserve forces training program. 
The report also said that: 


Trainees will have a limited military status. They will be members of a com- 
ponent of the “land and naval forces’’ but will not be members of the Armed 
Forces. However, Public Law 51, 82d Congress, stipulates that the military 
departments of the Department of Defense shall be the training agencies and that 
the training shall be military. The trainees thus will be subject to the discipline 
of military life. 

The report further said that: 

The National Security Training Corps is not a branch of the Armed Forces. 
It is a civilian-supervised agency in which young men will get 6 months of military 
training preparatory to participation as citizen soldiers in Reserve programs as 
civilians. 

After receiving another detailed report from a special Committee 
on Manpower Resources for National Security, President Eisenhower, 
on January 9, 1954, directed the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
develop a new military Reserves program by April 1, 1954. On 
January 12, 1954, the President asked the chairman of the National 
Security Training Commission to “team up” with the Director of 
Defense Mobilization in the further study. He suggested that the 
program be based upon recommendations contained in the report of 
the Committee on Manpower Resources. The Army-Navy-Air Force 
Register commented that: 

By this action the President ruled out any administration request for universal 
military training legislation in the near future along the lines recently recom- 
mended by another agenecy—the National Security Training Commission.! 

At a news conference on July 30, 1954, retiring Assistant Secretary 
for Defense John A. Hannah announced that the National Security 
Council had generally agreed upon a plan calling for “all qualified 
young men” to be trained for war. On August 2, however, the 
Presidential press secretary announced from the White House that 
the National Security Council had not reached a final decision on a 
new military manpower plan. Dr. Hannah said he had made it clear 
in his press conference that “the program was not finalized.” On 
August 3, the S Secretary of Defense said that the administration had 
approved the plan “in a broad sense.’’ In reference to this newest 
approach to a form of universal military training, the Secretary 
declared that “some form of compulsion’? would be necessary ‘‘to 
build up and maintain a ready-to-fight reserve.” ® 

® White House release data July 23, 1953. 
10 President Directs New Reserve Study, Army-Navy-Air Force Register, January 16, 1954, p. 1. 

1 Government Asks Universal Draft To Resist Soviet, New York Times, August 1, 1954, p. 1. 


12 Manpower Report Declared Not Final, New York Times, August 3, 1954, p. 9. 
13 Wilson Approves New Reserve Plan, Washington Post and Times Herald, August 4, 1954, p. 7. 
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A number of bills concerned with universal military training, 
national security training or Reserve training were introduced in the 
83d Congress. Proposals included the National Security Training 
Corps Act introduced by the chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and others. However, no action was taken by the 83d 
Congress on any bill to put into operation “universal military train- 
ing,’ “national security training,” or “a Reserve training program.” 

The only broad general bill which was enacted by the 83d Congress 
affecting Reserve training was the ‘Reserve Officer Personnel Act 
of 1954,” approved September 3 (Public Law 773). 

In his address to the American Legion on August 30, 1954, President 
Eisenhower declared that: 

Establishment of an adequate Reserve—an objective for which the American 
Legion and other patriotic organizations have vainly fought for more than a 
generation—will be a No. 1 item submitted to the Congress next year. 

Apparently under the impression from this statement that the 
President had in mind universal military training, members of the 
Legion assembled in national convention passed a strong resolution 
favoring such training. The Legion has similarly endorsed universal 
military training for about 35 years." 


D. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


On January 13, 1955, President Eisenhower sent Congress a detailed 
message asking establishment of a Reserve system which would require 
all fit young men to undergo some kind of training or service. About 
this time the Department of Defense released a pamphlet outlining 
its ‘National Reserve plan.” 

At the time of this writing several military-training-and-service 
bills are pending in the 84th Congress. Miailitary training ideas 
advanced by the Department of Defense, the National Security 
Training Commission and the American Legion are not in full agree- 
ment. The Washington Star has reported (in headlines of February 2, 
1955) that “Army Officials and Pentagon Cannot Agree on Training 
Setup.” The issue continues many-sided and controversial. 

The issue of putting into operation “universal military training,” 

“national security training,” ‘‘a Reserve forces training program,” or 
a comparable program for training practically all the Nation’s young 
men, is composed of a number of elements or considerations which are 
very important from an educational viewpoint. These considerations 
may be summarized as follows: 

Universal military training would influence our national life in 
many respects. It is widely believed that one of the most profound 
effects would be upon education. Some of its effects would relate to 
such matters as possible interruption of the student’s other educational 
opportunities, the influence of the military training upon the individ- 
ual’s personality, the influence of the national training program upon 
course offerings in the Nation’s schools and colleges, the possibility 
that greater inducements to employment would be offered to teachers 
by the Federal training organization than could be offered by State 
and local educational authorities, et cetera. 

As described by proponents, some of the proposed Federal training 
programs have had a variety of objectives besides strictly military 





4 Pentagon Doubts UMT is Answer to Reserve Problem, Washington Star, September 5, 1954. 
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training. Some of the stated objectives have been identical with goals 
of general education. 

According to the definitions of “‘education” and ‘educational’ 
contained in Webster’s New International Dictionary, the issue is at 
least partly an educational one, however the ultimate purpose of the 
training proposals has been and apparently continues to be the 
development of a trained nonveteran reserve force for the national 
defense. 

The question is one of establishment of a long-term military and 
educational policy. 

From the educational viewpoint, the historical background of the 
military training proposals is significant in that through the years 
they have often been associated with other educational or training 
proposals or provisions. Congressional consideration of UMT 
legislation after World War I was accompanied by proposals for com- 
bining it with vocational education. Congress rejected UMT but 
made provision for extension of military training through the ROTC 
at educational institutions and for the utilization of the Civilian 
Military Training Corps as a source of reserve officers. 

Other educational considerations in the historical background of 
UMT are: (1) That a multiplicity of substitute educational proposi- 
tions were advanced at the time of intense agitation of the UMT issue 
about 1945; and (2) that the Army-Navy-Air Force Register credited 

a substitute proposal to utilize educational institutions for military 
eebintee with being the “entering wedge for the eventual UMT 
defeat” in 1952. 

Many bills introduced in Congress, and articles in periodical litera- 
ture within the last several years have set forth various educational 
proposals as alternatives to UMT plans developed or approved by the 
Department of Defense. A few of the basic substitute ideas have 
been the following: 

1. Establish a National Security Training Commission which would 
supervise a National Security Training Corps consisting of every male 
high-school student in the United States. Service in the corps would 
last through 2 academic years, plus 6 weeks of training at summer 
camp during the summer preceding or following graduation. During 
that period courses prescribed by the Secretary of Defense designed 
to serve as a basis for future service in any branch of the Armed 
Forces would be taught. 

2. Besides a draft under the Selective Service System a threefold 
military preparedness program would provide 3 months of military 
training in summer for every male high school or college student. In 
addition, a civilian-selectee training system would provide military 
training ‘in his home community for every nonstudent male citizen 
between the ages of 17 and 35. 

3. The Nation’s public school system would provide the machinery 
wail for universal training for national preparedness. The military 
training would be given simultaneously with other education. Chil- 
dren in elementary schools would be taught maintenance of health and 
other elements of the program. Military emphasis modeled after the 
ROTC programs would begin in high school and extend through 
junior college. 

4. Each year the undergraduate college ROTC trainees, usually 
idle in summer, could be used, as noncommissioned officers, to train 
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the high-school graduates, who would enter training camps on June 
15. The camps would be commanded by officers who teach military 
science and tactics in the colleges during the regular 9-month academic 
year. 

Since 1951 emphasis given to the universality of the UMT proposals 
adds to their educational significance. An undertaking by the mili- 
tary departments to train practically the entire male population within 
certain age limits to meet the requirements of modern military service 
might be a tremendous educational task. Training for all branches of 
service in the Armed Forces now includes instruction in practically all 
subject fields at all educational levels. 

The proposal of the National Security Training Commission that 
the trainees retain their civilian status is also important from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. This would mean, according to some proposals, 
that under the limited civilian supervision of the National Security 
Training Commission the military departments would be in the un- 
precedented position of constantly training a large percentage of the 
civilian population of the country. 

The proposals thus raise the question of the extent to which the 
Federal Government would have opportunity to exercise influence or 
control over education in the United States. This is perhaps the most 
important question involved from the educational viewpoint. 

Other considerations from this viewpoint, not already mentioned, 
are the cost of the proposed training in relation to the cost of other 
possible educational programs for preparedness for national defense, 
relative instructor-trainee ratios, the effects upon the current ROTC 
program, the question of whether the military training could be given 
as effectively and more economically at the Nation’s high schools and 
junior colleges, etc. These and other educational considerations arose 
in discussion of UMT in the House of Representatives and elsewhere 
in 1952 and may be expected to be brought up in any future protracted 
debate either on the UMT issue as then considered, or on a similar 
proposal under another name.” 





18 A more comprehensive report on Educational Aspects of Universal Military Training and Alternative 
Proposals, prepared by Charles A. Quattlebaum, was printed for the use of the Committee on Education 
and Labor in December 1952. Although this report is now out of date, much of the detailed material con- 
tained therein is applicable to the current issue. 











CHAPTER VI. MODIFICATION OF THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


Since passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 the Federal Gov- 
ernment has cooperated with the States in financing vocational edu- 
cation below college grade. Four subsequent acts of Congress have 
authorized additional Federal appropriations for aid to the States for 
this purpose. 

Proposals to modify this cooperative program were advanced in 
the 83d Congress. ‘These proposals will be briefly reviewed later in 
this chapter. 

At the time of this writing one bill which would in effect extend 
the program so as to include an additional form of training has already 
been introduced in the Ist session of the 84th Congress. Other 
changes which were proposed in the 83d Congress, but were not 
enacted, may be reintroduced in the form of a new bill. 

It appears that the general question of modification of the voca- 
tional education program, as apt to be considered in the 84th Congress, 
has three components, namely: 

1. Should the Congress appropriate this year, for the first time, 
the full amount authorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946? 

2. Should provision be made for practical nurse training to be 
included in the program? 

3. Should the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts be repealed 
and replaced with new legislation such as that incorporated in S. 3271 
introduced by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in the 83d Congress? 

The following comments may serve to elucidate these questions 
respectively: 

1. The George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized an annual appropria- 
tion of $29,300,000 of Federal funds for aid to the States for vocational 
education below college grade. Congress has never appropriated 
the full amount authorized. A step in the direction of making the 
full authorization available was taken during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, when an increase of $5 million was appropriated, making 
a total of $23,673,261 available for the fiscal year 1955. This was the 
largest amount ever appropriated by the Congress for a single year 
under the act. There is a reasonable expectation that appropriation 
of the full $29,300,000 will become an issue during the 84th Congress. 

2. For several years there has been a demand for more practical 
nurse training throughout the Nation. There have been proposals 
that such training be made an integral part of the program of federally 
aided vocational education in public secondary schools. 

Part B of title I of H. R. 95, the National Health Insurance and 
Public Health Act, introduced in the House of Representatives on 
January 5, 1955, by Representative John D. Dingell, sets forth a 
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proposed federally aided program of practical nurse training.’ The 
bill proposes to authorize a Federal appropriation of $15 million 
annually for this purpose. In order to secure Federal benefits a 
State must submit and have approved by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education a State plan for practical nurse training. 

The bill sets forth in detail 12 requirements of the State plan, some 
of which are, in brief, the following: (1) The training must be given 
under public control. (2) It must be of less than college grade and 
designed to meet the needs of persons over 16 years of age. (3) It 
must include such courses and supervised experience as are necessary 
to meet the minimum requirements of State licensing laws for prac- 
tical nurses. (4) The teachers of the practical nurse courses must 
have at least the minimum qualifications for teachers of such subjects 
determined upon for each State by the State board for vocational 
education. (5) The State board must submit an annual report to 
the United States Commissioner of Education concerning the work 
done and the receipts and expenditures of money under the State plan. 

3. During the 83d Congress there was considerable discussion 
among some Federal officials and by the educational press concerning 
proposed repeal of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts and 
establishment of a new Federal program in this field. S. 3271, 
introduced by Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, proposed 
to do this and to authorize a general Federal appropriation, up to 
a maximum of $36 million annually, for vocational education. 

This bill was prepared in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It was in line with the administration’s efforts to 
standardize grants-in-aid legislation administered by that Depart- 
ment. This bill or a similar proposal may be reintroduced in the 
84th Congress. 

B. Historica, BACKGROUND 


Prior to 1917 few States and communities had developed vocational 
education programs of less than college grade. After a nationwide 
study by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, 
which had been authorized by Congress in 1914, the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed in 1917. The primary purpose of this act was to 
make Federal funds available to the States for the promotion and 
development of vocational training programs of less than college 
grade. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provided Federal financial aid to the States 
for vocational education in agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home economics, and for the training of teachers of these subjects. 
The George-Reed Act of 1929 authorized additional appropriations 
for 4 years; the George-Ellzey Act of 1934 for 3 years. 

The George-Deen Act of 1936 authorized additional annual appro- 
priations without limitation to a specified number of years, as in the 
case of its predecessors. This act provided for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education by inclusion of education in distributive 
occupations and in public and other service occupations among the 
kinds of training for which Federal funds could be used. 

1 Since this writing several additional bills containing provisions for practical nurse training have been 
introduced. These include: S. 886, introduced February 1, 1955, by Senator Smith of New Jersey (for 


himself and 10 other Senators); H. R. 3458 introduced February 2, 1955, by Representative J. Percy Priest; 
and S. 929, introduced February 4, 1955, by Senator Lister Hill (for himself and 4 other Senators). 
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The George-Barden Act of 1946 replaced the George-Deen Act. 
Besides authorizing additional annual appropriations the George- 
Barden Act extended the scope of the program. It added important 
new functions such as the maintenance of adequate administration, 
the development of vocational guidance, and the provision of equip- 
ment and supplies for vocational instruction. 

Presently effective legislation supporting the program consists of 
the Smith-Hughes Act supplemented by the George-Barden Act. 

The program of Federal, State, and local cooperation for the 
development of vocational education has been based upon two 
fundamental ideas: (1) That vocational education is essential to 
the security and well-being of the Nation; and (2) that Federal funds 
are necessary to stimulate and assist the States and localities in making 
adequate provisions for such training. 

Since 1917 the program of vocational education in the Nation’s 
public schools has grown tremendously. The following data showing 
enrollment increases are indicative of this growth. 


Enrollment 
Type of program ane eee 








1917 1953 
WaT SRI os ok cand vaducd dead abmdbbenmndesduubadubibeddducdconeun 15, 453 755, 293 
ee I a es ached tak alasdisn nin ab deeduy 30, 799 1, 327, 285 
ZTOG0R GG MAUMTIOS. . 2. ncccecenees Pha es Sate Eel ee acatnieiGs onbwdibbae oetascaaecaed 117, 934 808, 549 
1988 
DUETS CRI s 6 iiintin a ceccatdcsnsmenveseweneceieseene [aaehancesdenres | 36, 008 209, 012 
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Besides cooperating with the States and localities for the develop- 
ment of vocational education as already outlined, the Federal Govern- 
ment has promoted vocational education in other ways 

The Federal Rehabilitation Act of 1920, also commonly called the 
Smith-Bankhead Act, established on a nationwide basis limited serv- 
ices in vocational training, counseling, and placement of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise. In 1943 the Congress, spurred by 
manpower needs, authorized a greatly expanded rehabilitation pro- 
gram (Public Law 113, 78th Cong.), to be carried out in partnership 
with the States. Public Law 565, 83d Congress, further extended 
vocational rehabilitation services, including training for rehabilitation. 

The National Youth Administration was established in 1935 to 
provide work training for unemployed youth and part-time employ- 
ment of needy students. In 1942 nearly 600,000 youths were enrolled 
in courses of vocational instruction under the NYA. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, created by act of Congress in 
1937, provided vocational training as well as employment to youth in 
need of remunerative occupations. In a message to Congress in 1939 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said that the major purpose of the 
CCC was to “‘promote the welfare and further the training” of the 
individuals in the Corps. 

During World War II the Federal Government carried out inde- 
pendently and promoted in cooperation with the States various 
nationwide programs of vocational education designed to prepare the 
civilian population for more effective support ‘of the war effort. 
Some of the established programs were adapted to wartime needs, and 
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new programs were initiated. Millions of persons were trained in 
practically all occupations, but particularly in trade and industrial 
fields. 

The programs were designated by established and newly- coined 
terms such as “apprentice training,” “training within industry,” 
“vocational training for war production workers,”’ “the engineering 
science and management war training program,”’ and “the food pro- 
duction war training program.” 


C. DreveELopMENTS DuRING THE 83D ConGress (1953-54) 


President Truman’s budget for the fiscal year 1954 recommended an 
appropriation of $25,811,592 for vocational education below college 
grade. Of this amount, $18,673,261 was annual appropriations, and 
subject to action of the Committees on Appropriations and of the 
Congress. Permanent appropriations under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
not requiring congressional action, amounted to $7,138,331. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did not send Congress a complete budget for that 
vear, but under his direction the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Departments made some revisions in the original (Truman) budget. 
Among the revisions was a recommendation for a 25-percent reduction 
in the George-Barden appropriation. 

On May 15, 1953, the House Appropriations Committee reported 
out a bill (H. R. 5246) containing appropriations for the Office of 
Education and its programs. The report from the committee stated 
that for— 
promotion and further development of vocational education * * *. The bill 
includes $16,048,870, 2 reduction of $2,624,391 from the request and from the 
appropriation for 1953. 

Publicity given’ to the proposed reduction in the appropriation for 
vocational education elicited widespread protest from certain educa- 
tional and other organizations. 

When the appropriation bill reached the floor of the House an 
amendment was offered to reinstate the proposed cut. The amend- 
ment was approved by a vote of 123 to 61. The Senate concurred in 
this action by the House. Including the continuing annual appro- 
priation under the Smith-Hughes Act, the total for vocational educa- 
tion below college grade thus became $25,811,592, the same as was 
recommended in the original (Truman) budget. 

For the fiscal year 1955, President Eisenhower’s original budget 
recommended a cut of 6.3 percent in the appropriation for vocational 
education under the George-Barden Act. On May 11, 1954, however, 
the President sent to Congress a revised budget that recommended 
reinstatement of the proposed cut, bringing the recommendation 
back to $18,673,261, the same amount that was appropriated for 
fiscal 1954. 

The House Appropriations Committee reported the bill to the floor 
of the House with a cut of $298,750 below the amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1954. However, an amendment was offered on the floor by 
Representative Watkins M. Abbitt of Virginia, raising the appropria- 
tion to $23,673,261, an increase of $5 million over the amount appro- 
priated the previous year. The amendment was adopted by voice vote. 
As passed by the House and Senate the full appropriation for voca- 
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tional education below college grade (including the Smith-Hughes 
funds) became $30,811,592. 

Some Members of Congress expressed themselves as looking upon 
the increase for vocational education for 1955 as a steppingstone to 
increasing the amount appropriated under the George-Barden Act 
to the full $29,300,000 authorized. 

While the 83d Congress was in session there was considerable 
discussion among groups interested in educational and health matters 
concerning the possible inclusion of practical-nurse training in the 
Federal-State cooperative program of vocational education. This 
proposal, however, was not introduced in the 83d Congress in the 
form of a bill. 

It has already been mentioned in this report that during the 83d 
Congress a bill prepared in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was introduced proposing to repeal the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts and establish a new program of Federal sup- 
port for vocational education. The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. No hearings were held on 
the proposal and it was not reported out of committee. 


D. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


The currently effective Federal vocational education acts place upon 
the United States Office of Education responsibility for cooperating 
with the State boards for vocational education in the promotion and 
further development of vocational education. The States’ acceptance 
acts provide for State boards with full responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of State plans for vocational education which, when approved by 
the United States Commissioner of Education, serve as the basis for 
the administration of the Federal funds allotted to the State for voca- 
tional education. The acts require at least dollar-for-dollar matching 
of Federal funds with State and/or local funds, and public supervision 
or control of the program. 

As currently administered, the program provides for vocational 
education of less than college grade for farmers, homemakers, trades- 
men, and workers in distributive occupations in a variety of institu- 
tions located in many different places. Although the greater portion 
of the program is conducted by sec ‘ondary schools, it is permissible 
that other schools receive reimbursement from Federal funds for voca- 
tional training as long as the work offered is of less than college grade 
and is for persons 14 years of age and over. 

Some of the participating institutions train full-time workers in 
evening classes; others, part-time workers in day classes, high-school 
students in day schools, and teachers in colleges and universities. 
An additional program of occupational information and guidance for 
youth and adults is provided, 

All of the States and Territories and the Virgin Islands are cur- 
rently participating in the program. 

Of the approximately 24,000 public secondary day schools in the 
United States, about 14,000 offer vocational education courses in 1 or 
more of the 4 fields receiving Federal aid. Vocational agriculture is 
being taught in all but about 5,000 high schools serving rural youth; 
and there are fewer than 7,000 secondary schools which do not offer 
some kind of program in home economics. 
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On the other hand, investigations by the American Vocational 
Association have yielded information on serious deficiencies in provi- 
sions for vocational education on a nationwide scale. Findings by 
the association have included the following: (1) Provisions for trade 
and industrial education are reaching only about one-half the num- 
ber of those who would require such training to meet completely the 
Nation’s need for skilled workers. (2) Distributive education, the 
newest field of vocational education, is available in only a small per- 
centage of the centers where it is needed. (3) In May 1954 there was 
an immediate need for 15,652 additional teachers of vocational sub- 
jects. 

Working people pursuing part-time courses, rather than full-time 
day students, consitute a majority of the enrollment in the current 
Federal-State program of vocational education. Such has been the 
case every year since the inauguration of the program in 1918. 

The proportionate share of the cost of the program borne by State 
and local governments has steadily increased. In 1918 the Federal 
Government contributed at the rate of about $1 for every $1.50 of 
State and local funds. The States and localities are now contributing 
nearly $5 for every $1 of Federal funds. Advocates of appropriation 
of the full George-Barden authorization have cited this fact as evidence 
that the Federal contribution has stimulated greater State and local 
efforts in this field. 

In 1955 representatives of the following organizations testified 
in hearings by committees of the House and Senate.urging Congress to 
appropriate the full $29,300,000 authorized by the George-Barden 
Act: 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Home Economies Association 

American Vocational Association 

Arkansas Farmers Union 

Cengress of Industrial Organizations 

Georgia State Citizens Committee on Education 

Georgia Future Farmers of America 

Minneapolis Education Association and Twin Cities Legislative Committee 
Montana Vocational Association 

Mount Vernon Homemakers 

National Association of State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers 

National Cotton Council 

National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and Prac- 


tical Arts 

National Education Association 

National Farmers Union 

National Grange 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 

Virginia Home Economics Association 

Altogether 84 Members of Congress, representatives of organiza- 

tions, and other citizens testified before House and Senate committees 
in 1954 in behalf of promotion of vocational education. 
» President Eisenhower’s budget for 1956, transmitted to the Con- 
gress on January 17, 1955, calls for Federal grants-in-aid appropriation 
amounting to $23,673,261 for vocational education under the George- 
Barden Act and special acts relating to the Territories. This fund 
would be supplemented by the permanent appropriation amounting to 
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$7 273,330.20 under the Smith-Hughes Act and other acts applying to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

In considering the proposed addition of practical nurse training to 
the federally aided program, some persons have pointed out that in 
many of the States the vocational-education authorities are well 
experienced in administering such training. This fact has been partly 
the basis for advocacy of placement of Federal aid for such training 
in the hands of the Federal, State, and local agencies for vocational 
education. 

The general nature of the proposal to establish a new system of 
Federal aid to vocational education has been set forth in this report. 
Proponents and opponents of this measure as proposed in S. 3271, 83d 
Congress, have advanced such arguments as the following: 


FAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


1. The proposed new program would reduce Federal influence over 
vocational education and place more control in the hands of State and 
local authorities because it would provide for State-local admin- 
istration. 

2. All standards for vocational education courses would be elim- 
inated, giving more flexibility to the program at the State and local 
levels. 

The new program would eliminate the undesirable earmarking of 
funds for particular kinds of vocational education. 

4. It would eliminate the requirement for ‘‘matching”’ of Federal 
with State and local funds, which is unfair to some States and localities. 

5. It would make the annual allotment to States depend upon the 
need at the time, which is the proper basis for the allotment. 


UNFAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


The proposed new program would give more power and control 
to Federal authorities, because the Commissioner of Education would 
have the sole authority to apportion a part of the funds to States and 
could establish rules and regulations governing the administration of 
the entire program of F ederal assistance. 

2. Omission of such standards as are in present laws would result in 
lowering the quality of instruction and would lead eventually to de- 
terioration of the program. 

3. Under the vagueness of the definition of vocational education 
contained in the bill, funds could be used for almost any kind of in- 
struction, including useless and frivolous courses. Many on er a 
groups favor ear marking funds for the four forms of vocational educs 
~~ defined in existing laws. 

The removal of the requirement for matching Federal funds 
ous weaken the program because this requirement is a strong stimu- 
lation to States and localities to increase their expenditures for this 
purpose. 

The uncertainty of the annual allotment to States and the power 
of the Commissioner of Education to apportion part of the funds would 
make it difficult for States to develop plans and make commitments to 
their school districts. 











CHAPTER VII. OTHER EDUCATIONAL MATTERS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN 


Some important educational matters of concern to the 84th Con- 
gress not dealt with elsewhere in this report are the following: 


A. RactaL SEGREGATION IN PuBLic ScHOOLS 


In a decision in 1896 upholding the right of a State to enforce 
segregation on intrastate trains, the Supreme Court of the United 
States gave recognition to the ‘‘separate but equal doctrine”’ of biracial 
education. The Court held that segregation laws were within the 
power of a State, and that they did not necessarily imply the inferiority 
of either race. In this connection the Court declared that: 

The establishment of separate schcols for white and colored children * * * 
has been held a valid exercise of the legislative power even by courts of States 


where the political rights of the colored race have been longest and most earnestly 
enforced. 


Controversies over the question of constitutionality of the “separate 
but equal’ doctrine and other considerations led to the momentous 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, on this subject. The 
Court stated and answered the issue partly as follows: 


Does segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other ‘‘tangible’’ factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of the minority group of equal educational opportunities? We 
believe that it does. 

The decision of the Court was incomplete in that it left open for 
further argument the question of how to implement this decision. 
Whether integration should be accomplished by a gradual process or 
should be required by a fixed date the Court must yet determine. 

The question is not an issue pending in Congress in the same sense 
as some other issues dealt with in this report. At the time of this 
writing no bills providing specifically for implementation of the 
Supreme Court decision is pending. However, such a bill might be 
introduced at any time. Some pending bills contain features which 
apparently take into consideration the segregation issue. 


B. Financia, Arp To Stupents In Hicuer Epvucation 


At the time of this writing at least eight bills proposing some form 
of financial aid to students in higher education are pending in the 
84th Congress. At least 6 of these bills have been referred to the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, and 1 to each of the 
following committees—the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Federal Scholarship Act introduced on January 5, 1955 (H. R. 
33, Mr. Boland and H. R. 355, Mr. Donohue) proposes to provide for 
loans to enable needy and scholastically qualified students to continue 
post-high-school education. The act would establish a Federal 
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scholarship revolving fund which would consist of Federal appropria- 
tions, payments into the fund by the participating States, and pay- 
ments back into the fund by student borrowers. 

The Defense Scholarships Act of 1955 (introduced as H. R. 286 on 

January 5 by Representative Osmers, and as S. 980 on February 8 by 
Senator Cotton) proposes to provide a system of scholarships for 
persons of unusual ability in certain sciences. The scholarships 
would be administered by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 
S. 296, introduced on January 10, 1955, by Senator Langer, would 
provide for loans by the United States Commissioner of Education to 
individuals to enable them to obtain a college or university education. 
This bill is considerably different from the other pending student loan 
bills, H. R. 33 and H. R. 355. 

The National Defense Scientific Education Act, H. R. 2179, intro- 
duced on January 13, 1955, by Representative Powell, proposes to 
increase the supply of scientific and technical manpower in the United 
States by providing a system of scholarships for college and graduate 
level study of scientific subjects, to be administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. ‘Title I is introduced by a statement of policy. 

H. R. 2197, introduced on January 13, 1955, by Representative 
Sikes, proposes to establish an effective student exchange program 
with Latin American countries. The bill would create a Board of 
Latin American Scholarships to recommend students for scholarships 
and perform other duties including advising the Secretary of State, 
who would generally administer the student exe ‘thanges 

The Student Aid Act of 1955, H. R. 2211, introduced on January 
13, 1955, by Representative T hompson of New Jersey, would establish 

a broad program of financial aid to students in higher education. 
T itle II would provide scholarships for young persons of demonstrated 
ability and need. Title III would make provision for insurance of 
loans to students in institutions of higher education. 

Closely related to these proposals in basic philosophy are various 
pending bills which would amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide credit against the individual income tax for amounts paid as 
tuition or fees to institutions of higher education. Among these bills 
is H. R. 4444, which incorporates a plan recommended by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. This bill was introduced on February 
25 by Representative Donald L. Jackson. 


C. STate AND Wuite Hovusrt CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


Pursuant to recommendations from President Eisenhower, the 83d 
Congress enacted Public Law 530, approved July 26, 1954. The act 
authorized appropriations to enable the President to hold in Wash- 
ington, D. C., before November 30, 1955, a conference broadly repre- 
sentative of educators and other interested citizens from all parts of 
the Nation, to be called the White House Conference on Education. 

The purpose of the Conference is to consider and report to the 
President on significant and pressing problems in the field of education. 

The act also authorized grants for State conferences on education, 
and appropriations for Federal administrative expenses. To assist 
each State to bring together, prior to the White House Conference on 
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Education, educators and other interested citizens to discuss educa- 
tional problems in the State and make recommendations for ap- 
propriate action to be taken at local, State, and Federal levels, the 
act authorized an appropriation of $1 million. It provided for the 
allotment of appropriated Federal funds to the States on the basis of 
their respective populations. 

For the purpose of the act the term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

For the current fiscal year (1955) the Congress appropriated $900,000 
for the State and White House Conferences. Of this amount, 
$700,000 was for distribution to the States as grants-in-aid for their 
conferences. It is expected that the remainder of their expense will 
be met from other sources. The President’s budget for 1956 requests 
an additional appropriation of $200,000 for the salaries and expenses 
of the staff of the White House Conference. 

The Conference will convene in Washington, D. C., on November 
20, and will extend through December 1, 1955. It will be the first 
conference of its kind called by a President of the United States. 

The States and Territories will respectively appoint their delegates. 
The President’s conference committee has asked that the delegates 
be chosen by State selection committees so as to represent the greatest 
possible diversity ‘‘in terms of racial, religious, political, economic, and 
social backgrounds.”’ Plans of the committee call for participation 
of two or more noneducators for each educator. 

The Conference Committee has announced that the agenda will 
consist of the following main topics for discussion: (1) What should 
our schools ac complish? (2) In what ways can we organize our school 
systems more efficiently and economically? (3) What are our school 
building needs? (4) How can we get enough school teachers—and 
keep them? How can we finance our schools—build and operate 
them? How can we obtain a continuing public interest in education? 

The President’s Conference Committee will prepare the final report. 
It will be based upon the reports from the State conferences, the reports 
from the discussions in Washington, and the independent studies of the 
experts on the President’s Committee. 


” 


D. ComMprEHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


During the 83d Congress the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service engaged in a broad study of employee training problems 
of the Federal Government. The committee obtained relevant infor- 
mation through hearings, official inquiries to Government agencies and 
selected private industries, and advice from recognized authorities on 
the subject. 

A digest of the basic information developed by the committee, and 
its findings and recommendations thereon are combined in a committee 
print dated December 18, 1954. The introduction states that— 

This study of training, conducted pursuant to House Resclution 32, 83d 
Congress, arose from information end evidence developed in the committee’s 
field hearings, which indicate that better service and mejor sevings will result 
from a strengthened governmentwide system of training Federal employees. 
The study disclosed that lack of a comprehensive training program represents a 
serious weakness in the administration of the Federal civil service. 
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Some of the specific findings from the committee study are the 
following (quoted from the committee print): 


There is no general, governmentwide training legislation. 

Most agencies have no positive legislative authority for training employees. 

The committee and Civil Service Commission studies point up the need for 
improved training of Federal personnel at all levels. 

There should be a statement of congressional policy that outside training shall - 
not be a substitute for continued and strengthened training programs using 
Government facilities. 


In a special message to the 84th Congress on January 11, 1955, 
President Eisenhower said: 

Attainment of the greatest possible efficiency in governmental operations is a 
major goal of this administration. Achievement of this goal requires the effective 
use of training facilities, outside as well as within Government, to maintain a 
high level of competence in the Federal civilian career service. 

Most civilian agencies of Government do not have comprehensive and adequate 
training programs, chiefly because there is no general statutory authority to use 
outside training facilities. Although it is clearly in the Government’s interest to 
do so, many agencies now cannot send employees to private laboratories, industrial 
plants, universities, 0: State agencies for critically needed training in the use of 
new methods, techniques, and machines. 

A comprehensive training program should be authorized that will (1) permit 
Government agencies to use outside facilities for training required to meet oper- 
ating needs when it is in the Government’s interest, (2) consolidate in one law the 
training authorities now carried in many separate statutes, and (3) permit the 
establishment of governmentwide policies and effective controls on the use of 
outside training facilities. 


On January 17, 1955, Representative Rees of Kansas introduced 
H. R. 2475, a bill proposing to increase efficiency and economy in 
the Federal Government by providing for training of Federal civilian 


officers and employees in the performance of official duties. The bill 
states that investigation and study by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service of the House of Representatives has disclosed in- 
formation and evidence that there presently exist serious and wide- 
spread deficiencies in the qualification and training of officers and 
employees of the United States at substantially all levels. Title I 
contains a three-point statement of congressional policy relating to 
a governmentwide program of training for Federal employees. _ 

. R. 3484, the Government Employees Training Act, was intro- 
duced on February 2, 1955, by Congresswoman Katharine St. George. 
It proposes establishment throughout the Federal Government of (1) 
a program of in-service training for civilian employees thereof by, in, 
and through Government facilities, and (2) a program of out-service 
training for civilian employees conducted by, in, and through non- 
Government facilities. 


E. OrHerR EpucaTIONAL AFFAIRS 


Several of the many other educational matters of congressional 
concern, not dealt with in this report, are the following: 

Further study of Federal activities in education.—One of the recom- 
mendations of the Special Subcommittee on Investigation of Federal 


Activities in Education, House of Representatives, 88d Congress, 
was that its inquiry into Federal activities in education be continued 
after the reorganization of the House in the 84th Congress. 
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Enlargement of international educational exchange program.—The 
President’s budget for 1956 requests $22 million for educational ex- 
change activities—an increase of $4 million to enlarge the program. 

Education and juvenile-delinquency relationships.—The report on the 
National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, held June 28-30, 1954, 
in Washington, D. C., says that— 


Since the schools get the children first and keep them longest, they are the Nation’s 
first line of defense against this growing problem [of juvenile delinquency]. 


O 





